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Aates. 
A CHAUCER DIFFICULTY CLEARED UP. 


In Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale, the tragedy of Peter 
of Spain, he describes how Peter, when besieged, 
was betrayed, and led to the tent of his (bastard) 
brother (Enrique), and there slain by that brother. 
Chaucer next describes the brewers of this “ cur- 
sednesse,” or betrayal of Pedro, in these words :— 
“ The feeld of snow | with thegle of blak ther-Inne, 

Caught with the lymrod coloured as the glede, 
He brew this cursednesse | and al this synne, 
The wikked nest was werkere of this nede: 
Noght Charles Olyuer pat took ay hede 

Of trouthe and honour | but of Armorike 
Genylon Olyuer | corrupt for mede, 

Broghte this worthy kynge in swich a brike.” 

The identification of these two traitors puzzled 
Tyrwhitt. 

Now the first two lines describe the arms of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, which were, a black double- 
headed eagle displayed on a silver shield, with 
a red band across the whole, from left to right 
—“the lymrod coloured as the glede” or 
live eh J be seen in Anselme’s Hist. 

ance, and a MS. Généalogies de 
France in the British Museum. Next, if at 
to Mr. D. F. Jamison’s excellent Life and Times 
of Bertrand du Guesclin, we not only find on its 
cover Bertrand’s arms as above described, but also 
st vol. ii., p. 92-4, an account of the plot and 


murder to which Chaucer alludes, and an identi- 
fication of his traitorous or “Genylon ” Olyuer, 
with Sir Oliver de Mauny of Brittany (or Armo- 
rica), Bertrand’s cousin. 

After the battle of Monteil on March 14, 1869, 
Pedro was besieged in the castle of Monteil near 
the borders of La Mancha, by his brother En- 
rique, who was helped by Du Guesclin and many 
French knights. Finding escape impossible, Pedro 
sent Men Rodriguez secretly to Du Guesclin with 
an offer of many towns and 200,000 gold doubloons 
if he would desert Enrique and reinstate Pedro. 
Du Guesclin refused the offer, and “the next day 
related to his friends and kinsmen in the camp, 
and especially to his cousin, Sir Oliver de M. \ 
what had taken place.” He asked them if he 
should tell Enrique ; they all said yes; so he told 
the king. Thereupon Enrique promised Bertrand 
the same reward that Pedro had offered him, but 
asked him also to assure Men Rodriguez of Pedro’s 
safety if he would come to his (Du Guesclin’s) 
lodge. Relying on Bertrand’s assurance, Pedro 
came to him on March 23; Enrique entered the 
lodge directly afterwards, and after a struggle, 
stabbed Pedro, and seized his kingdom. 

We see then that Chaucer was justified in as- 
serting that Du Guesclin and Sir Oliver Mauny 
“brew this cursednesse;” and his assertion has 
some historical importance ; for as his patron and 
friend, John of Gaunt, married one of Pedro’s 
daughters as his second wife, Chaucer almost 
certainly had the account of Pedro’s death from 
his daughter, or one of her attendants, and is thus 
a witness for the truth of the narrative of the 
Spanish chronicler Ayala, given above, against 
the French writers, Froissart, Cuvelier, &c., who 
make the Bégue de Villaines the man who in- 
veigled Pedro. This connection of Chaucer with 
John of Gaunt and his second wife must excuse 
the poet in our eyes for calling so bad a king as 
Peter the Cruel “worthy” and “the glorie of 
Spayne, whom Fortune heeld so heigh in ms- 

If any doubt exists in any reader's mind as to 
the above identification of the traitorous knights 
to whom Chaucer refers, it will be removed by 
reference to three manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales, the Corpus (Oxford, printed in my Six-text 
Print for the Chaucer Society), Harleian 1758, and 
Lansdowne 851. In the Corpus these knights are 
called in a side-note Bertheun Claykyn (which was 
one of the many curious ways in which Du Gues- 
clin’s name was spelt), and Olyuer Mawny; in the 
Harl. 1758 they are called Barthilmewe Claykyn 
and Olyuer Mawyn ; and in the Lansdowne 851 
they are called Betelmewe Claykeynne and Oliuer 
Mawnye. Mauni or Mauny was a well-known 
Armorican or Breton family. Chaucer’s epithet 
of “Genylon” for Oliver de Mauny is specially 
happy, because Genelon was the knight 
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who betrayed to their death the great Roland 
and the flower of Charlemagne’s knights to the 
Moors at Roncesvalle. Charles’s or Charlemagne’s 
great wep Oliver, is too well known to need 
more a bare mention. F. J, FURNIVALL. 


JACKSON’S ESSAY ON GAINSBOROUGH, 1798. 


In this essay Jackson appears to have written 
under the influence of some feeling, for the first 
half of it is devoted to a sensational attempt to 
make the great painter look ridiculous as an ama- 
teur musician, and void of common sense as a 
man. We are first introduced by Jackson to an 
alleged unconquerable desire on the art of Gains- 
borough to purchase a fiddle, as “ he conceived, 
like the servant girl, that the music lay in the 
fiddle, and was frantic until he possessed the very 
instrument, but seemed surprised that the music 
remained behind with Giardini.” Other sensa- 
tional tales of the same type follow about Abel’s 
viol-di-gambo, Fischer’s hautboy, a harpist’s harp, 
and a violoncello, until, in due romance style, a 
climax is arrived at about a garret musician's 
theorbo. This climax is typographically displayed 
in alternating italic and roman letters, in the form 
of questions and answers, as if Jackson had been 
a reporter in the garret at the time of the alleged 
dialogue between Gainsborough and the musician, 
“dining on a roasted apple and smoking a pipe.” 
Obviously Jackson was not there, but as obviously 
he had listened with zest to the player when he 
devoted two pages of the essay to such a one-sided 


story. 

Fortunately we are not without some data by 
which to test Jackson’s allegations. When at 
Ipswich Gainsborough became acquainted with 
Lieut. Thicknesse, the governor of Landguard 
Fort: a gentleman who, in spite of occasional dif- 
ferences between them, did his utmost, as a man 
of the world, to promote and extend the fame of 
Gainsborough at Ipswich, at Bath, and in London, 
Both the governor and his wife were musicians, 
the former practising on the fiddle, and the latter 
on the viol-di-gam In a sketch of Gains- 
borough’s life by Lieutenant Thicknesse, pub- 
lished in 1788, ten years before Jackson's essay 
appeared, he tells us that Gainsborough borrowed 
his fiddle, and “ before I got my fiddle from him 
again he had made such a proficiency in music 
that I would have as soon painted against him as 
to have attempted to fiddle against him.” This 
speaks of skill acquired by practice in the usual 
way. Thicknesse also tells us that Gainsborough 
took a fancy to Mrs. Thicknesse’s viol-di-gambo, 
and the proficiency which he displayed on that 
instrument. Was it then likely that a man who 
knew that proficiency in music as well as in 
painting was only to be — by practice 
would ever act or talk to strolling or other mu- 


sicians, as Jackson alleges he did act and talk? 
Not at all probable. 

But were Jackson's fiddle and viol-di-gambo 

stories merely sensational versions of Thicknesse’s 

lainly-told anecdotes ? And were the other tales 

ased on the self-vaunting reports of strolling 
musicians ? Jackson does not mention or refer to 
Thicknesse’s previously published incidents, which 
now serve to show how biassedly Jackson could 
write, and how little reliance can be placed on what 
he wrote about Gainsborough’s musical attain- 
ments. 

Had the great painter ever resented any as- 
sumed air of musical superiority on the part of 
Jackson, as he would do if it was shown, and was 
this depreciatory essay Jackson’s revenge ? 

But we have not only Lieut. Thicknesse’s state- 
ments by which to test the truthfulness and animus 
of Jackson in this essay, but we have in addition 
Gainsborough’s letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
warmly praising and strongly recommending Jack- 
son for a government appointment in Devonshire, 
as a further test of Jackson’s gross ingratitude in 
trying to write down his leal-hearted intercessor. 

In a letter dated Bath, May 29, 1768, and ad- 
dressed to the duke, Gainsborough says :— 

“A most worthy honest man, and one of the greatest 
geniuses for musical compositions England ever produced, 
is now in London to make application for one of the 
receivers of the land-tax in Devonshire. ... His name is 
William Jackson ; he lives at Exeter, and for his plain- 
ness, truth, and ingenuity, is beloved as no man ever was, 
Your Grace has doubtless heard his compositions; but he 
is no fiddler, your Grace may take my word for it: he is 
extremely clever and good; is a married man with a 
young family, and is qualified over and over for the place. 
ey ay He is at Mr. Arnold’s in Norfolk Street, in the 
Strand ; and if your Grace would be pleased to think of 
it, I should be ever bound to pray for your Grace.” 


Here is the large-hearted, generous artist plead- 
ing earnestly on behalf of the musician with a 
young family; yet thirty years afterwards this 
musician exercised all his cleverness and ingenuity 
to write down Gainsborough in the sensational and 
unwarrantable manner we have pointed out. Had 
it come to Jackson’s knowledge that Gainsborough 
had assured the Duke of. Bedford that he (Jack- 
son) was “ no fiddler,” and was this the sting that 
impelled the envenomed dart against the great 
painter ? 

But be this as it may, it isa serious misfortune 
when such stories are reproduced by writer after 
writer against any reputation dear to the nation, 
without reference to their own inherent improba- 
bility, if not absurdity, or to the strong bias under 
which they were written and published, to ridi- 
cule the great painter after he slept the sleep of 
death, and whilst the fame of his rival, Sir Joshua, 
was still largely in the ascendant. 

J. Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

The Lombard, E.C. 
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Hossrpenor.—In Ramsay’s edition of the 
Paston Letters (Bohn, 1849, ii. 154), I find the 
following expression: “archers as well as hob- 
bellers.” A note suggests— 

“Hoblers or hobilers, so called from the hobbies or 
diminutive horses they rode, or more probably | the italics 
are mine] from hobilles, the short jackets they wore.” 

As such jackets were until recently the usual 
dress of lads in the transition state, I do not think 
the derivation of hobbedehoy from hobbellers is too 
improbable a supposition. Sr. Switam. 


Parers: Watcumaxers’ LaBELs.— 
Mrs. AtrreD Gatry’s request for dial mottoes 
reminds me of a similar class of inscriptions 
worthy of being reproduced in “N. & Q.” 


When thick watches with removable cases were |- 


in fashion it was the custom, whenever the 
watch was cleaned, for the watchmaker to place 
in the bottom of the loose case an engraved 
label containing his name and address, with 
some appropriate maxims round the outside. An 
exam Ie is now before me. It was issued by 
one Bowen, whose address, 2, Tichborne Street, 
near Piccadilly, is given on a pedestal surmounted 
by an urn. On the other side of the label is a 
i figure, holding in one hand a watch at 
arm’s length, and in the other a book. At her 
feet lie a sickle and a serpent with his tail in his 
mouth—the emblems, I suppose, of Time and 
Eternity. Round the circumference are the fol- 
lowing lines : — 
“ Little monitor, impart 
Some instruction to the heart ; 
Show the busy and the gay 
Life is hasting swift away. 
Follies cannot long endure, 
Life is short and death is sure. 
Happy those who wisely learn 
Truth from error to discern : 
Truth, immortal as the soul, 
And unshaken as the pole.” 
Written on the back of the label is the date, 
“Jan. 4, 1826”—probably the time at which the 
watch was cleaned. The bottom of the case is 
lined with rose-coloured satin, on which is placed 
a device in lace paper—the central portion re- 
presenting a couple of hearts transfixed by arrows, 
and surmounted by a dove holding a wreath in 
its bill. A circular band encloses the device in 
the centre, and carries the following motto : — 
“ Joined by Friendship, 
Crowned by Love.” 
The watch was, I believe, a wedding gift to 
& member of my family who was married in 1796. 
R. B. P. 


Dr. Samvrt Jonxsoy.—It is said that when on 
the street of Edinburgh, his notice was attracted 
to the operation of what is called harling a house, 
in which an old man was engaged. This is a 


species of rough-casting of a peculiar kind little 


| 


known in England, and the Doctor had never seen 
it before. He stopped to look at it, and asked the 
workman for various explanations. The latter 
had heard of the Doctor's sneers at Scotland and 
Scotsmen, and knowing who he was, resolved to 
take an opportunity of punishing him. Accord- 
ingly, on the Doctor saying to him, “but I fear 
I'm in your way,” the old wag, dipping his brush 
in the mortar tub, and striking it on the wall so 
as to cover the Doctor well over with rebounding 
lime, replied, ‘‘ Na na—feent (near) a bit ye’re in 


my way if ye binna (be not) in yere ain.” G. 
Edinburgh. 
Queries. 
ANONYMOUS, — 
“The Nautilus, in Five Cantos ... . a Voya 


Liverpool to Buenos-Ayres and Monte-Video . 1825 
and 1826, by a Sailor. Lond. printed for the Author, and 
sold by C. F. Cook, 21, Fleet Street, 1829, 12°.” 

Who is the author of this poem, which is dedi- 
cated to SirT. Byam Martin? I thought it might 
be by Charles Reece Pemberton, but do not find 
anything about it or his having made a voyage 
in the chove years in his Life, &c., by W. J. Fox. 

Haast. 

Brocraruy.—lIs there any life published of Sir 
William Lockart who married Cromwell's niece 
Anne, and was ambassador to France during the 
Protectorate and reign of Charles II.,.a memoir 
of whom is given in the Memorials of the Cromwell 
Family, by the Rev. Mark Noble? Also, is 
there any life of Lady Grizele Baille, or of her 
father Sir Patrick Hume, beyond the memoir of 
her written by her daughter Lady Murray, and 
Sir Patrick’s diary, published by the Right Hon. 
G. Rose in his Comment upon Foxe's Fragment ? 
Is there any life of Miss Edgeworth or of any of 
her family? Ishould be very much obliged if 
any one would kindly answer these ——s 


“Brack Barnstey.”—I heard lately from a 
visitor to that place, that it is contended by the 
inhabitants that this epithet is a corruption of 
‘‘ Bleak Barnsley.” Is there any foundation for 
the statement ? JamES 


Brorner JonaTHan.’’—In Imitations of Cele- 
brated Authors is a criticism upon a novel called 
Brother Jonathan, signed “ F. J.,’’ and said to be 
“rejected from the Edinburyh Review.” An imi- 
tation of Francis Jeffrey, I suppose. Is there such 
a novel? Autce THACHER. 

[ Blackwood published in 1825 a novel in three volumes, 
entitled Brother Jonathan, or the New Englanders. It 
appeared anonymously, but was written by John Neal, 
an American author. See Allibone’s Dictionary, ii, 1404) 


Cuetsea the year 1694 one 
Robert Inglis, or as he is sometimes called Robert 
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English, published View and Description of Chel- 
sea C 4 Where can I see a copy of this = 
lication C. Cz. 
Manor or Crent.—Who was Nicholas Rug- 
geley mentioned by Nash in his account of the 
manor of Clent? (Appendix, p. xiv.) He sold a 
third share of the manor, which third he claimed 
under John Kyrrell, to Lady Bergavenny. John 
Kyrrell or Keriel, who married Alice, one of the 
eo-heirs of Joyce Burnell, had an only child 
Johane, who married John Wykes, and had issue 
two daughters, one of whom married Hugh Stan- 
ley, and the other died unmarried. A few years 
afer the death of Sir Hugh Burnell, when two- 
thirds of the manor became the property of Lady 
Bergavenny by purchase from the said Nicholas 
Ruggeley and Sir Adam Peshale, Maurice de 
Berkeley, the possessor of the remaining third, 
instituted proceedings against the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, to whom Lady Bergavenny had conveyed 


her share, for the recovery of the whole of the | 


manor. What were the grounds of this litigation ? 


Had it anything to do with the imperfect title of | 
Nicholas Ruggeley to dispose of any part of the | 


manor ? VIGORN. 


“CLEOPATRA AND Octavi1a.”—Who is the 
author of the following extract from a dialogue 
between Cleopatra and Octavia, the wife of 
Antony : — 

“If you have loved him, I have loved him more. You 
bear the specious title of a wife to gild your cause... . . 
I have lost my honour, lost my fame, and stained the 
glory of my royal house, and all to bear the branded 
name of mistress.” 

OBLIVIOsUS. 

[ We cannot obtain a sight of the work, but we suspect 
the extract will be found in The Lives of Cleopatra and 
Octavia, by the author of David Simple [Sarah Fielding]. 
London, 1757.] 


CRAMAILLIzRES.—In a collection of Mazarinades 
before me there are several printed in the “ Rue 
d’Escosse”: for instance, Le Vray Parisien et la 
Harangue Tun Bourgeois, faite a ses companons 
allant au dernier Convoy, is published “chez la 
Veuve d’Anthoine Coulon, rue d’Escosse, aux trois 
Cramailliéres, 1649.” It has a pretty device on 
the title-page. Another, Les Derniers Supplians 
aux Pieds de la Reyne, is sold “a Paris, chez 
Pierre du Pont, au Mont Sainct-Hilaire, rue d’Es- 
cosse, 1649.” 

Is there any street of this name still in Paris ? 
Did it obtain its name from being inhabited by 
the Swiss guard ? J. M. 


Joun Firzsmumons, D.D., held a church in 
Edinburgh some time during the latter part of the 
last century. Can any of your readers give me 
any information as to the family to which he be- 
longed, and their armorial bearings, supposing 
they possessed any? Z. 


Frita Srot.—In Beverley Minster is a rude 
stone chair of sanctuary, called the frith sol 
(seat of peace). Is there any other instance in 
the United Kingdom of such a chair of refuge? 
What is the reputed age of the Beverley chair? 
In Murray's Yorkshire it is stated that the ori- 
ginal registry of persons who sought refuge in it 
| is preserved in the Lansdowne MSS. at the British 
| Museum. Can any one tell me the number of the 
MS. ? PELAGIUS, 


Captarn May.—Was this gallant officer, late of 
the Prussian 44th regiment, and the author of 
that now famous brochure, Tactical Retrospect, an 
Englishman or not? He fell in Goeben’s winter 
campaign in the North of France. INQUIRER. 


Wa. Henry Mowtaeve.—I purchased at a 
sale a few days since, among other old folios, a— 

“ History of England, from the Earliest Authentic 
Accounts to the End of the Year 1770; containing, &c. 
| By William Henry Montague, Esq.” 
In my edition of Lowndes this work is not 
| mentioned. Can you get any information for me 
as to the author, and the value of his work asa 
correct history of England ? J. HS. 


Muprane.— Will any one give information of 
the use of the word “ mudfang” in parish awards 
| or title-deeds? Are the expressions “ mudfang” 
and “deerleap,” as descriptive of certain strips 
of land, ever convertible? What is the greatest 
recorded measurement of breadth of a “ mudfang,” 
and is the use of the term general or limited to a 
particular district ? J. G. 8. 


Parntine or A Youne Lapy.—It has been sug- 
gested to me that you might be able to assist me 
in the following difficulty. I have a very old 
oil painting, the portrait of a young lady, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

ATATI’ SVE 

12 a°. 

1598. 
and two coats of arms, which I have ascertained 
from the College of Arms, London, belonged to 
two noble Dutch families named respectively 
Witte, province of Over-Yssel, and Boekoppe, 
probably of the province of Gelderland. 

Can you suggest a means of ascertaining if these 
families are still in existence, and their present 
addresses? Would such a picture be likely to be 
valuable? It is on oak, very much wormeaten 
at the back, but otherwise in fair condition. I 
have other very old pictures, and should feel 
greatly obliged if you could tell me where I 
could get a reliable opinion as to their value. 

J. H. 

8, Crescent Street, Thornhill Crescent, Barnsbury, N. 


Prays Battaps.—Mr. Collier, in his 
History of English Dramatic Poetry (iii. 126), 
says :— 
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* In 1588 a ballad of the life and death of Dr, Faustus | Clarissa Te might not be allowed to fall before 
which, in the language of that time, might mean either | the assaults of Lovelace.” 

play or a metrical composition founded upon its chief | Js there any authority for this statement ? The 
incidents) was licensed to be printed. story, as I remember it, was that Richardson re- 

Can any of your readers point out an instance or | ceived numerous letters requesting that Clarissa’s 
instances in which plays are termed ballads in the | fe might not be sacrificed. 311. 
ordinary language of the last twenty years of the | River Nawes.—I should feel most particularly 
sixteenth century ‘ | obliged by the probable etymons of Churnet (in a 

Povsstn’s DANCING Fauns 1n tHE Natronat | monkish chronicle of 1372, Thurnet), Dane, and 
Gattery.—Can any correspondent kindly inform | Hamps, all three rivers of North Staffordshire. 
me if this celebrated picture has ever been the Some of the brooks which feed these greater 
subject of the graver? Ihave what appears to | streams rejoice in the names of Cartlidge or Lode- 
me to be a beautifully coloured engraving of this | broc, Combes, Dean, Dunsmoor, Endon or Yen, 


painting. The information would oblige Leckbrook, and Meer. Also the following springs 
J.A.G, | and wells: Buttermilk, the Egg-well at Ashen- 
Carisbrooke. burst, Laddermedale, S. Anne’s, S. Daniel’s or 
QuoraTion.— | S. Hellen’s, and Coena’s (qu. Sainte Cone?) 
“Such shameless bards we have ; and yet tistrue, |. The following suggestive names of placesin the 
| 


There are as mad abandoned critics too, locality : Apesford, Ball-haye, Ballington, Bid- 
has long been so familiar to me that I always 
thought I could at once have referred to it; but | Ensi Fi Foucher’ F Gri ’ 
as I do not find it eitherin Pope or Byron, may I | 
to where it many | Hough, Longuce, 

[Pope's Essay on Criticism, line 610. ] Ludebeche, Lum, Mixen, 

Mungeford, Onecote, Quamendehull, Quarnford, 

Queen Mary at Botton Casttr.—In Mary’s | Revege, Ringehay, Roche, Row-low, Rownal, 

bedroom is shown a window at a great height | Rudyerd, Rushton, Shafferlong, Shutlingslow, 

from the ground. It is said that the queen let | Stanley, Stanlow, Swythamley, Tittesworth, 

herself down from this by a rope, mounted a | Warslow, Wetton, Winkle, Wolfdale, Wurmilde- 

horse, and was retaken at ‘“ The Queen’s Gap,” in | halch. Joun SLEren. 
Leyburn-Shawl. 1s there any foundation for the | Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

tradition ? Pezaervs. | [Replies to this query to be sent direct to Mr. SLEIGH.) 


Nzp Purpon.—W hat is known of this “book- | Rummace.—Has it ever been suggested that 
sellers’ hack” who figures in one of Goldsmith’s | this word comes from the French remue-ménage, 
epigrams? As he was long employed, I would | to which it is similar in meaning? Some dic- 
inquire whether any particulars are known of his | tionaries derive it from “room,” which is hardly 
“damnable life” and his “misery.” What works | less quaint than what I have hazarded. 

did he edit, compile, or write for? Was Ned Pur- L, SERGEANT. 
ave a mee nom de plume) — Perhaps some, Scotch 
ed "able. lif id correspondent of “N. & Q. could kindly assist 

and miserable iife and | me in the solution of the following genealogical 


N. | difficulty: —James K— of B—, a landed pro- 
—_ Gentleman's Magazine, xxxvii. 192, we read, prietor, probably in order to provide for his wife 

ied on March 27, 1767, Mr. Purdon, suddenly, in | } he ove f he iving hi btained 
Smithfield, famous for bis literary abilities.” He was the | n the event of her surviving him, obtained a new 
college friend of Goldsmith, and in 1749 published the fol- | charter, dated 1490, of a property called W— 

, work : Memoirs of the Life of Monsieur de Vol- | to himself 
tare, with critical observations on the writings of that 
celebrated poet, and a new Transilation of the Henriade. 
says John Forster, Goldsmith’s Life 

times, ii. 179, “was by an old fellow-student of , 
Dublin, Edward Purdon ; the poor uncertain hack, whose | James K— died in 1504, and is succeeded by his 
hotoriety rests on Goldsmith’s epigram, as his hunger | son William K— of B—. On referring to the 
was, even at this early date, supposed to be mainly ap- | printed retours I find that, in the year 1547, a 
peased by a morsel of Goldsmith’s crust, and his share of William K— was served “heres Jacobi K— pa- 
the work was not completed in time.”’} 
. tris” in the lands of W— alone (being the por- 

RicHaRpson anp Crarissa. — In the Saturday tion for which the charter of 1490 was given). 
Review of Nov. 18 (p. 655) it is said :— At first sight I concluded, too hastily perhaps, 

“Ladies of rank and fashion used to write to the | that“ Jacobus K— pater” must have been a grand- 
novelist (Richardson) to entreat that the virtue of | son of the James of 1490, and that he had just 


| “et Mariorie B— sponse sue eorumque diutius viuenti 
| in conjuncta infeodatione et heredibus propinquioribus 
legitimis ipsius Jacobi,” ete. 
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died in 1547; but on further consideration it has 
occurred to me, might not the William K— of 
the retour of 1547 be William the son of James 
of 1490, who, on the death of his mother in 1547, 
succeeded to the property of W—? It 
to me that by the terms of the charter, if Mar- 
iorie B—, the wife, survived her husband James 
K—, William, the son, could only be served as 
heir to his father in sion of the lands of W—, 
and that it would be unnecessary to mention in 
the retour the circumstance that this was on the 
death of his mother. 

I should be much obliged to any one conversant 
with Scottish genealogy who could kindly inform 
me which inference, from the retour, would be 
most in accordance with the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding in such cases. C. 5. K. 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 

Seven Drars.—In & Q.” (1" S. ii, 211) it 
is stated that the Doric pillars which used to 
stand in the middle of Seven Dials, and which 
gave a name to that locality, had been removed 
to Walton-on-Thames. Perhaps some one can 
answer these three questions: —1]. Is the pillar 
now (1871) at Walton-on-Thames? 2. Is it in 
any public place, or in some private grounds ? 
3. Are the seven dials (presumably sundials) 
still attached to it ? Sry.vs. 


SmropsHire To Wit.—In Murray's Handbook 
to Shropshire, recently published, I see it is stated 
that Wem “ church possesses an interest beyond a 
lofty spire.” In Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire 
a picture is given of the church of Wem, which 
was taken down in 1811, and that contains no 
spire, nor does the church which took its place. 
Did Wem church at any period have a spire? 
Then Murray says that among the “ minor manu- 
facturing industries of Shropshire” is that of 
“flannels at Oswestry and Shrewsbury.” Can 
any of your readers say when flannels were made 
in Oswestry? No one in this generation remem- 
bers any such manufacture. Again, to quote 
Murray, it is stated that Hardwick Hall (Elles- 
mere) was “once the seat of the Kynastons.” 
When was it not the residence of thisfamily? In 
1824 the Rev. Sir Edward Kynaston resided there, 
and in 1866 Sir John Kynaston, of Hardwick 
Hall, was killed in the streets of London by a 
railway van. Sir John, who was a bachelor, was 
succeeded by his nephew, the Rey. W. E. Kynas- 
ton, who now resides in the hall. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. ASKEW Roperts. 


Sunpry Querres.—l. What are the crest, &c., 
of the Whiteacre family, or where should I find 
the same ? 

2. What is the meaning of the series of heads at 
the top of the notes of the Bank of Ireland ? 

W. WHITEACRE. 

103, Spencer Street, Liverpool. 


Tempie Cowtry.—There is an old house at 
Temple Cowley, near Oxford, which tradition says, 
and I believe correctly, was inhabited, if not 
built, by the Knights Templars about the end of the 
thirteenth century. It is a massive building and 
of large size, and is now and has been for about 
thirty years used as aschool. It has lately been 
dignified by the title of college. Its princi 
features of interest are its long hall, in which 
still exist the oaken floor “above the salt,” « 
stone flag floor “ below it,” and the cellar, which 
runs for nearly eighty yards underground. At 
the extremity of the cellar was a trap-door, which 
has since I believe been blocked up, and I well 
remember some of my schoolfellows opening the 
trap, and going some distance along a i ree eon 
way. They could not, however, proceed far, for 
the air was exceedingly foul, and toads, rats, and 
“horrid things” were in goodly numbers. Tra- 
dition says that this passage led at the time of 
the Templars to a small chapel about a mile 
off, and which I remember seeing about midway 
between Cowley and Headington, on the borders 
of Cowley Marsh. There is one more tradition 
connected with the old house. There was a room 
on the top floor, in the high roof, and facing the 
front, completely blocked up, into which none of 
us lads ever saw. Here, so the tale goes, a mur- 
der was committed, and the blood stains are thick 
on the floor. Can any of “ N. & Q.’s” correspond- 
ents give me any information about the old place? 

Juni Nepos. 


Mepat or Witttam tHE Conaurror.—In the 
Itinéraire général de Napoléon we read, under the 
date of 1803, Nov. 6:— 

“Le Premier Consul visite Ambleteuse et Vimereux. 
On trouve, en creusant la terre pour établir son campe- 
ment, une médaille de Guillaume le Conquerant.” 

As the projected invasion of England was thea 
in full swing, was this really a genuine find, or 
was the medal planted there for the occasion as 
an omen of future victory in the usual charlatan 
policy of the first Napoleon ? H. i. 

Portsmouth. 

ALt Saryts, Yorx.—Has the beautiful glass in 
the church of All Saints, North Street, York, 
ever been engraved? One of the windows has 
the scenes of the last fifteen days of the Judgment, 


with legends taken from the Pryck of Conscience, 


an ancient Northumbrian poem by Richard Rolle 
de Hampole. Joun Preeor, Jus. 


Your.—It was an old custom in the city of 
York for a friar of the priory of St. Peter to ride 
a a the city upon St. Thomas's Day on horse- 

ack— 
“with his face to the horse’s tayle, and that in his hand, 
instead of a bridle, he should have a rope, and in the 
other a shoulder of mutton, with one cake hanging 08 
his back and another on his breast, with his face painted 
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like a Jew, and the youths of the city to ride with him 
and to ery and shout youl, you/, with the officers of the 
city rideing before and making proclamation. "—Ebor- 
acum; or, the History and Antiquities of the City of York, 
ii, 303. (York: printed for T. Wilson and Kk. Spence, 
High Ousegate, 1788.) 

This was in memory of the betrayal of the city 
by “two fryers” to William the Conqueror. I 
wish to know the meaning of the word youl, and 
also the expression “ his face painted like a Jew.” 

RAtTcLirre. 

TYule is the old northern name for Christmas, Its ety- 
mology is discussed at considerable length in Atkinson's 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect.) 


Replies. 
“HARO!” 
(4 S. viii. 21, 94, 209, 249, 309, 382. 

Mr. T. H. Turver seems to think that in ety- 
mological questions I contine myself to etymology, 
and do not appreciate the value of history. Here 
heis mistaken, for no one can more fully appreciate 
the value of history in etymology than I do. 
When the etymology of a word is doubtful, or 
utterly obscure as in the case of haro, the history 
of the word is really all that one can look to. But 
has Mr. TURNER really investigated the history of 
havo? I think not. He seems to me to jump at 
once to the conclusion that, because harv appears 
to have been first used in Normandy after the 
appearance in that province of the Northmen, 
Rolf and his followers, therefore haro must be a 


Norse word or compounded of Norse words. Ile 
may be right, but I do not see that he is necessarily 
right. But, even if haro is a Norse word or of | 
Norse origin, which to me seems very doubtful,* | 
it does not by any means follow that the deriva- 
tion, proposed by Mr. Turner is the correct one. 
He cannot advance the very slightest tittle of evi- 
dence in its favour. It is a mere conjecture, and | 
conjectures in etymology are to my mind worth 
very little; to be borne in mind perhaps, if they 
appear reasonable, but that is all. 

Tf hare is of Norse origin, why was it not used 
before the Northmen came to Normandy, and why 
do we find no traces of it in Icelandic, Swedish, | 
or Danish? Mr. Turner himself allows that it 
did not come into use until after the occupation 
of Normandy by the Normans in 912, and the 
traditional derivation from Ha Rou! shows that 
it has generally been considered to have come 
into use after the time of Rollo. Did it never 
occur to Mr. Turner, then, that it was just pos- 


* Rollo and his companions came to Normandy in 
912, and Thierry (see || ) tells us (vol, i. p. 179) that 
by the commencement of the eleventh century, or within | 
@ hundred years, the Normans had almost entirely | 
adopted the French language. So that, if haro is of | 


Norse origin, the Normans must have lost no time in | 
composing it. 


sible that the cry originated with the inhabitants 
whom the Northmen found in Normandy and no 
doubt oppressed, and not with the Northmen 
themselves? But if so, these inhabitants were 
certainly not—the majority of them at any rate— 
of Scandinavian origin, and there had been a 
strong Frankish e. Teutonic) infusion at no 
distant period among them, and therefore I cannot 
see that Diez’s derivation from a Teutonic t word 
(or words), though [ do not myself, as I have 
said, assent to it, should be ridiculed, as Mr. 
TURNER attempts to ridicule it. It is simply 
ludicrous to speak of Diez as “poor Diez,” and [ 
can only infer that Mr. Turyer is altogether un- 
acquainted with Diez and his works. No one 
bows down less before authority than I do, but 
I have read Diez a good deal, and he extorts re- 
spect from those who do read him. 

I myself, in spite of Mr. Turner, rather incline 
to the traditional § derivation Ha Rou! but I do 
not pin my faith to it. It was certainly the 
custom in those days to invoke saints on occa- 
sions of emergency, as it is even now the custom 
in Catholic countries; and I see no reason why, if 
Rollo did obtain “a character for justice and fair 
dealing,” he should not be invoked, even though 
not absolutely a saint, against thieves, robbers, and 
oppressors in general. Mr. TuRNER says there is 
no sufficient evidence that he ever established 
such a character. What the evidence is I do not 
know, but I do know that A. Thierry in his ZZis- 
toire de la Conquéte de l' Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands || does give him just such a character. He 
says (vol. i. p. 171): “ Son nom, que les Frangais 
pronongaient Rou, devint populaire au loin; il 
passait pour le plus grand ennemi des voleurs et le 
plus grand justicier de son temps.” And again 
(ibid. p. 163): “ Tout paien qu'il était, le nouveau 
due se rendit populaire auprés des habitans in- 
digénes. Aprés l’avoir maudit comme un pirate, 
ils l'aimérent comme un protecteur,” &c. These 
words, which are the more valuable as Thierry 


| does not mention or allude to the word Aaro, seem 


to me a strong argument in favour of the deriva- 


| tion ha rou! if one can admit that heroes were 


ever invoked in the same way that saints were 
and are.4] The indigenous inhabitants of the 


+ Normandy seems to have been occupied at different 
times by the following races or peoples, in the order ia 
which I give them :—Celts, Romans, Franks, Danes, Nor- 
mans (from Norway). 

t Thierry (see || ) tells us (vol. i. p. 17:) that the 
inhabitants of Bayeux, quite in the North of Normandy, 
still spoke a German dialect in the tenth century and 
indeed in the eleventh also (ibid. p. 179). 

§ Tradition is now habfually looked down upon, too 
much so I think, but it is at all events better than mere 
unsupported conjecture. 

‘f ed, Bruxelles, Louis Hauman et Comp*. 1835. 

Saints were once men, and if they were invoked, I 
do not see why a man who was not of a nature to be 
canonized, but seems to have been looked up to quite as 
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country, and it was they, and not their conquerors 
the Normans, who required protection, looked up 
to Rollo as their protector when he was alive, 
and after his death invoked his aid against his | 
own countrymen, their oppressors. The word | 
would then of course not be of Norse origin. 

The objection made by Diez and others is that | 
the interjection Aa is not now used in French in 
invocations of the sort. Not now, it is true, but | 
can they say it was not then so used? It may 
no longer be so usd in French, but I find it used 
by Sir Walter Sco:t in an invocation on an occa- 
sion of emergency. When in Ivanhoe the Black | 
Knight is surprised by Waldemar Fitzurse and | 
his band of hired assassins, he is represented as | 
calling out “Ha! Saint Edward! Ha! Saint 
George! have we traitors here ? ”’ 

But the strongest argument I find in the cir- 
cumstance that there seems to be no doubt that 
in addition to the form harou there also occurs | 
the form hAarol or haroll (see Diez, s. v.; and Miil- | 
ler’s etymological dict. of the Eng. lang., s. v. 
“ Harrow”). If this form can be shown to be | 
older than Aarou,* then I think the derivation I 
am advocating would be decisively proved. But 
all that I now wish to urge is that the derivation | 
ha rou deserves far more consideration than Mr. | 
TURNER and others are willing to accord to it. 

F, CHance. 


Sydenham Hill. 


The explanations given’ of the Norman Haro 
recall to mind a somewhat similar practice in 
India, where an act of real or supposed injustice | 
calls forth the indignant exclamation Diirdhi! as 
Sirkar ka Dirdhi, invoking or threatening the 
vengeance of the state; Avimpani ka Dirdahi, of | 
the (E. I.) Company; Dharm ka Diirdhi, of divine 
justice, Xe. 

In Shakespeare’s Hindustani Dictionary the 
word is written “ Duhai,” with the explanation 
“from do, two, and Adhd, alas; crying out for jus- 
tice, exclamation; duhdi tihdi karna, to make 
reiterated complaints.” But this etymology is 
somewhat doubtful ; and in the Dakhan the cry | 
is always diirdhi, exactly in the sense of Aaro. | 

| 
| 


W. E. 


Was not this cry already in use both in England 
and Flanders before the arrival of the Normans? | 


have been invoked also. 
the waggoner invoked Hercules (who was at most a demi- 
god) to help him; and I see no difficulty in supposing 
that the peasants of Normandy may have called on 
Rollo to help them. I allow at the same time that [ can 
quote no similar instance from the middle ages. 

* And from the form it is almost impossible (if it is a 
genuine form, and not made to order) that it can be 
more modern, And there seems no reason to suppose 
- it is not genuine. Thierry habitually spells the name 


Was not its original form harop? The use ofthe 
cry is mentioned in several early Flemish d 
e.g.in the charter granted to the Furnambacht 
by Joan of Constantinople. (See Warnkénig, 
Flandr. Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 11. B., 2. Abt., 
p. 74, and Urk. pp. 74 and 75; cf. Vredi 
Flandr. ethn., p. 463; and Hickesius, Thesaur, 
litt. sept. gram. franco-theot., p. 96. 

W. H. James Weare, 


CERVANTES AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 
(4 8. viii. 392.) 

I have been much interested in reading Mr. H. 
E. Warts’ note, which the few remarks I made 
called forth. I do not doubt that he is a far 
better “Spanish scholar” than I pretend to be, 
and, seeing that he has been lately occupied in a 
close examination of the original and of all the 
English translators of the Quirote, we may per- 
haps hope that he will, with the permission or 
the Editor, communicate some of the result o¢ 
his study, which cannot fail to be most interest- 
ing, of this wonderful masterpiece of philosophie 
humour. I may possibly be misled by the grate- 
ful recollection of the pleasant hours Ihave passed 
with Jarvis long before, as often since, I was 
acquainted with the original ; but I submit, with 
deference to the high authorities who have con- 
demned his work, that a translator who has for 
more than a century placed the Quirote in the 
— of an English classic, whose work has 

en the delight of thousands, and who has 


| enabled many very poor Spanish scholars, like 


myself, to realise (for in this respect I yield to no 
one) the humour and the meaning, deeper than 
mere human nature, of the author, can scarcely be 


| fairly described as “ essentially a dull, prosy, com- 


monplace fellow.” 

The English of Shelton’s era was a far finer 
instrument than that of Jarvis’s day, but it re- 
quired very skilful handling to use it well, and 
the masters of it are very few. I fancy that 
where Shelton is superior to his successor it arises 
from this innate superiority in the instrument he 
found ready to his hand. If Mr. Warts will 
condescend to read over (in Jarvis) the dispute 
concerning the helmet and the pannel (chap. xiv. 
of the first part), the account of Montesino’s 
cavern (one curious mistake admitted), and the 
answer of Don Quixote to the priest (chap. xxxii. 
of the second part), I shall certainly be disap- 
pointed if he still considers that the translator 
“was utterly insensible to the humour,” and has 
failed altogether in reproducing the “ deeper mean- 
ing of his great original.” I could mention many 
other passages, and produce many instances of— 
as it seems to me—superior translation on the part 
of the later version, but I feel that the com- 
parison is both ungracious and useless. What we 
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all want is to realise still more the true meaning 
of this wonderful book; to listen to the teaching 
of (to use the words of Mr. Matthew Arnold) 
“this poor, mad, scorned, suffering, sublime en- 
thusiast””— no unworthy follower of the Master 
of whom more than once he spoke so well. 

J. Henry SHorTHovse. 

Edgbaston. 

P.S.— By the bye, on looking at my former 
note I find I said nothing against Shelton but that 
his rendering was loose in places. Surely Mr. 
Warts will not contend that the opening passage 
is literally translated. 


“CHASSEZ LE NATUREL,” ETC. 
8. viii. 400.) 

I see that I quote this passage in my Beautiful 
Thoughts from French and Italian Authors 
(p. 93) as being from Destouches, Glorieux (Act V. 
Sc. 3). The idea has been prettily expressed by 
Fontaine (born a.p. 1651, died 1715) in the second 
book of his Fables (18) :— 

“ Qu’on lui ferme la porte au nez, 
ll reviendra par les fenétres.” 

Destouches had probably this in his thoughts 
if he did not go to the classical authors. The 
earliest trace of the idea that I have found is in 
Aristophanes (born B.c. 444, and died B.c. 380) in 
his Par (637) :— 

Thvde uty dixpois Thy nexpdyuacw. 

“They drove out this goddess with two-pronged 
clamours.”” 

And again ( Vesp. 1457) :— 
Td yap dmooriva: xakerdy 
biceos, tw Exe: tis dei. 

“ For it is difficult to renounce one’s nature, which one 
has always had.” 

Cicero (Tusc, Quest. vy. 27) speaks of nature in 
the same way: “ Nunquam naturam mos vince- 
ret; est enim ea semper invicta’; and Seneca 
(Zp. 110) to the same effect : “ Natura contumax 
est: non potest vinci; suum poscit”; and again 
. 90): “Ad parata nati sumus; nos omnia 
nobis diflicilia facilium fastidio fecimus ”; but the 
best-known passage with this idea is found in 
Horace (Ep. 10. 24) :— 

“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix.” 
We have it also in Juvenal (about a.p. 90) :— 
“amen ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia.” 

It is a favourite idea of Goethe, found in his 
Torquato Tasso (1. 2. 85) :— 

“Laszt uns, geliebter Bruder, nicht vergessen, 

Dasz von sich selbst der Mensch nicht scheiden kann.” 
And in his Truth and Poetry (16. 4.) :— 


“Der Mensch mag sich wenden wohin er will, er mag 


Weg wieder zurtickkehren, den ihm die Natur einmal 
vorgezeichnet hat.” 

Perhaps Frederick the Great expresses the idea 
as forcibly as any of these when he says in his 
letter to Voltaire, 19 mars 1771: “ Chassez les 
préjugés par la porte, ils rentreront par la fenétre.” 

t is curious that it does not seem to occur fre- 
quently in Greek writers, or else it has altogether 
escaped my notice, which is by no means impos- 
sible. T. Ramage. 


SNATCHES OF OLD TUNES. 
8. viii. 350.) 
Cornvs. and his brother-balladists have brought 
I know not how many odds and ends of son 
back upon my ear. One, a verse whereof has abid 
thereon nearly fourscore and ten years, may be 
worth a corner in their rhyme-store :-— 


“ There was a lawyer 
And a sawyer 
Sate together side by side; 
Came the Devil 
Full of evil, 
And the lawyer soon he spied ; 
And he took him 
And he shook him, 
And he kicked him to h—II. 
He took the lawyer, 
And left the sawyer, 
Don’t you think, sir, he used him well? ” 


. . . 

I wish that I had remembered as much of the 
Irish laudation of ‘ Lady Jefferies’” seat, Castle 
Hyde :— 

“ There’s statues gracin’ 
This noble place in, 
All haythen gods and goddesses so fair— 
There’s Neptune, Plutarch, 
And Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


“There's maids a stitchin’ 
Down in the kitchen, 
And bucking praties behind the door ; 
There’s Judy Neary, 
And Biddy Cleary, 
All cousin-Jarmans to my Lord Donoughmore.” 
And the hedge-schoolmaster’s welcome to 
William IV., then a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, into Cork Harbour. There were no screw- 
steamers in those days) :— 
“ The salmon fry 
Was seen to fly 
Above the water six feet high, 
And join congratulation ; 
And let him see 
The River Lee 
Could afford so great a man as he 
Such various speculation.” 


Nor have I altogether forgotten the Irish 
maiden’s resolved devotedness to her race-loving 


Unternehmen was es auch sey, stets wird er auf jenem | fiancé :— 
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“T'll put on my robe of black 
And jewels round my neck, 
And rings on my fingers I'll wear ; 
And this 1'll undertake 
For my true lover’s sake, 
Who is gone to the Curragh of Kildare.” 


For authenticity’s sake I wish to set right two 
errata in my last contribution (p. 350). 
he very reverend author of “ De Night before 
Larry was stretched ” was Dean Burrowes, a Senior 
Fellow of T. C. D., and the vocalism of Lord 
Altham’s ball needs correction to his lordship’s 
bull. 
The Taurine Olympic opens thus— 
“ Lord Altham is a very bad man, 
As all the world does know; 
And for driving White Roger from Kilmainham lands, 
To Virginny we must go.” 
White Roger was the cognomen of the bull. 
Virginia was, at the date of the said ballad, the 
docale of penal servitude. E. LS. 


“CAST FOR DEATH.” 
(4 8S. viii. 398.) 

Perhaps the smooth halfpenny W. D. Sweert- 
tN@ has found, with an inseription on it, was the 
outward and visible sign of a spell thrown over 
the unlucky M. Beavens. There is in Wales a 
well, called Ffynon-Elian, into which at one time 
numerous bits of metal were thrown, on which 
were scratched the names of parties who had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to their fellows. The 
well was in charge of a self-ordained “ priest,” who 
demanded a fee trom everyone who had an enemy 
thus to dispose of. And so serious a business did 
many Welshmen think it, that there was a 

neral belief that those whose names had gone 
into Ffynon-Elian would “be tormented with 
pain and trouble unto death,” or until such time 
us they could propitiate the priest and get them- 
selves out. Ffynon-Elian, which is situate not 
far from the town of Abergele, is not yet closed ; 
although the belief in its destructive powers is 
considerably lessened. At the end of the last 
century—just about the time mentioned by Mr. 
Swesrrve—the well was in full swing and quite 


an institution. Askew Roserts. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


The “ cast for death” penny, belonging to Mary 
Beavens, is perhaps the same as the death or 
dead pence which used at one time to be common 
in the south of England, and are still sometimes 
te be met with in Sussex, Hampshire, and Kent. 
I remember, some years ago, meeting with two 
similar pennies stored away among the treasures 
of an old bed-ridden woman, living on the borders 
of Sussex and Kent. They were two of the old 


fashioned heavy pennies, rubbed quite smooth, so 
that there was no trace left of either head or date, 
On one side of each was a deeply cut cross, and 
on the opposite side of one was the old woman's 
own name; and on the other that of her husband, 
and the date at which he died. I asked what 
they were for; and she told me that they were to 
weigh down her eyelids when she was dead; 
that she and her husband had made a pair each 
on their wedding day ; that his had already been 
buried with him, and that these were for her. 
She likewise told me that silver was better than 
copper, as the souls of those who had silver on 
their eyelids went at once to heaven without 
waiting anywhere; but she was evidently too 
practical to place much credence in this super- 
stition: for, though she accepted the money that 
I gave her for this purpose, she told me on m 

next visit that she hoped I would not take it ill, 
but as she had made up her mind to fare the 
same as her old man, she had spent the money. 
She told me that, when. she was a girl, a round 
cake and a penny used to be placed on the breast 
of the corpse when it was laid out; but she did 
not know the good of this, unless it was that, if 
anybody wanted to see the ghost of the departed, 
they had only to break off and eat a piece of the 
cake, and it would appear some time before the 
funeral to claim it. But this pian (though sure 
to be successful) was not lucky, as no one ever 
survived after eating the cake. The only person 
she knew who had tried the experiment was a 
girl whose lover had been found dead, or had 
died (I forget which) suddenly; and she (the 
girl) thought that he had met with foul play. 
But no one ever knew whether this was so or not, 
for she fell down in a fit with the cake in her 
mouth, and was never in her right mind again; 
but used to accuse everybody she saw of having 
killed the young man. Can anybody tell me if 
this custom used to be common in any other part 
of England? and if so, what is its origin ? 


In Dorsetshire and elsewhere, in the south of 
England, “cast for death” means struck with 
death—seized with the last mortal — 

CHE. 


PEASECOD, CODFISH, FARTHINGALE. 
(4" 8S. viii. 322, 407.) 

Icannot agree with Mr. Kerontiey. “ Pease 
cod” is one thing, and “ Cod-piece ” another, al- 
though the word “cod” in each may have origin- 
ally beer the same. Bulwer, in the “ Pedigree of 
the English Gallant,” appended to his Artificial 
Changeling, censures “the bombasting of long 
pease cod bellied doublets” (p. 536, ed. 1653); 
and immediately after (p. 539), devotes a page to 
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the censure of “ those filthy and Apish Breeches,” 
the character and object of which he describes in 
language which leaves no doubt as to his meaning, 
but will hardly, at this time of day, suffer trans- 
cription. He would derive the fashion from cer- 
tain Indians, or “Guineans ’—a manner of men 
who have ever been held to be characterised by a 
ay peculiarity, which Rabelais (Pantagruel, 
iy. ii, 16) attributes to another class of the 
comunity. Dr. Nott, on the other hand, cites 
Coryat’s Crudities (ed. 1776, vol. ii. p. 200) in 
support of his conjecture that ‘“ the ostentatious 
and disgusting ornament,” as he calls it, vriginated 
with the Swiss. (See the notes to his edition of 
Dekker’s Gull’s Horn Book, p. 39.) It would ap- 
pear, too, that a northern nation became noted for 
their exaggeration, necessary or affected, of this 
indecent appendage 

“With narrow brow, and Squirrell eyes, he showes 

His face's chiefest ornament is Nose, 

Ful furnished with many a Clarret staine, 

As large as any Codpeece of a Dane.” 
—The Letting of Humours Blood ia the Head-Vaine, Sc. 
By S. Rowlands. Lond 1611. (Satyre 2.) 

But this is hardly to the point. The “cod 
= ” of Urquhart and Motteux’s translation of 

tabelais is “ braguette” in the original: the allu- 
sion is patent :— 

“Celle qui void son mary tout armé, 

Fors la braguette, aller & l'escarmouche, 
Luy dist: Amy, de paour qu’on ne vous touche, 
Armez cela qui est le plus aymé. 
Quoy ? tel conseil doibt-il estre blasmé ? 
Je dy que non: Car sa paour la plus grande 
De perdre estoyt, le voyant animé, 
Le bon morceau dont elle estoyt friande.” 
Lib. iii. 8. 

Minsheu hints at “cauda” as a derivation, but 
does not otherwise, help Mr. Kereutiey. The 
French have also “ gaudepise,” evidently taken 
from us; and Cotgrave gives “ wearing a cod- 
wll gaudepisé ; * to untie the cod-peece point,” 

aguetter. “ Brague” is culotte, calegon, haut 
de chausse ; but “ braguette,” “jouer de la bra- 
om, is always used in a sense, and with 
irect allusion. Thus Le Roux (Dict. comique) 
cites from the Cabinet satyrique : — 
“ Autant d’ans je te souhaite, 
Qu’on y joua de la braguette.” 

This same word is explained in the Glossaire to 
Rabelais to indicate :— 

“plus particulitrement, la partie de devant de ce véte- 
ment que nous appelons aujourd’hui le pont. Quelquefvis 
aussi Rabelais prend le contenant pour le contenu.” 

“ Farthingale” is another word which, as I ven- 
ture to suggest, indicates the coarseness of our 
ancestors in speech and thought. Minsheu has a 
long dissertation, full of learning, which I entirely 
Teject. Cotgrave has “ vertugadin ” and “ vertu- 
galle,” a little vardingale, a vardingale ; and Guy 
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Miége, in his Great French Dictionary (folio, 
1688), gives— 

“ Vardingale,a kind of whale-bone circle which women 
wore formerly about their hips——Vertugadin, manieére de 
cerele de baléne que les femmes se mettoient autrefois sur 
les hanches, et sur quoi posoit la jupe.” 

Here the resemblance may be fortuitous, or the 
words be Gallicised, like “ gaudepise,” from the 
English. How old is the French equivalent, “ Pet 
en l’air” ? Ido not remember it in an old author, 
it is true; but it is, to say the least, singular, that 
of it the English synonym “ farthingale ” should 
be an exact word for word translation. ‘This must 
be regarded as a hint, rather than an assertion, and 
as such is submitted for examination. 

Bares, B.A, 


Birmingham. 


The curious persistence of some philologers in 
twisting words and calling them derivatives to fit 
their own grooves, is well manifested by your 
esteemed correspondent Mr. Tomas 
who, to prove his assertion that “ there is no 
such word in the Teutonic dialects as cod,” thinks 
“ peasecod to have been the original word, and 
that a mere Anglicising of pist cauda.” To follow 
up this idea, he feels satistied with his own deri- 
vation of codfish, a form abounding in “ globular 
eggs.” 

Thomson, in his Etymons of English Words, 
says, “ Cod, the bag or husk of seeds,” &c. 

Codfish simply means a fish with a large head, 
and has no reference whatever to “ globular eggs.” 


| Cod also forms part of the word codworm, which 


is given to the dew-worm, because it is kept in a 
cod with moss, to become transparent before being 
used as a bait. 

Mr. Tnomas is again ingenious, to 
say the least, in finding the origin of the German 
Steinfisch = dried fish, or stock-fish. is origin 
is “its resemblance to a stick or log.” He may 
feel surprised at the acceptance his views meet 
from me, but I hope I will be excused in differin 
from him on this point also, Stockfish is dri 
codfish beaten with a stick or stock to make it 
tender, in the same way as my cook beats the 
rump-steak to make it more tender and “ eat 
better.” J.J. 


It makes nothing against the derivation of cod 
in peasecod that it does not occur in any other 
Teutonic language than Anglo-Saxon (although 
this, by the bye, Mr. Skeat has disproved), there 
being many words in Anglo-Saxon not found in 
the Gotho-Teutonic languages. The first part of 
the word codpiece may translate scrotum. Mn. 
Sxrat’s remarks would seem to lead to the ety- 
mology of the slang expression, “ haddock of 
beans”=a purse of money. R. Cuarnock, 

Gray’s Inn. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF HARROWGATE. 
(4" S. viii. 179, 312, 406.) 


Mr. CHARNOCK derives the name “ Harrow-on- 
the-hill” from A.-S. hearge, hearhg, hearch, &c., a 
church, temple, &c.,—a word which he has no 
doubt at first meant an inclosure. It is, he says, 
another form of Norsk Aérgr, and is most probably 
from épxos, a hedge, &c. The word hearh, he con- 
tinues, sometimes appears to signify “ level spots.” 
Your correspondent also informs us that “in 


Domesday we have a Pipereherge and Landsherg.” | 


Now I submit that not in all this is there any 
closer connection with the etymology of the name 
Harrow than with Brewster's Treatise on Natural 
Magic, or with the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 
The oldest portion of Harrow church is of the 
style of architecture known as the Romanesque 
or debased Roman of the Norman period. dating 
certainly not earlier than the end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century. 


That the | 


site of the present structure may have been occu- | 


pied by a heathen temple, there is no evidence to 
show, nor is it incumbent on me to prove a nega- 
tive. The churchyard is certain!y an “ enclosure,” 
and so, when the gates are shut, is Harrow School, 
though I may be allowed to conjecture that these 
mural surroundings are of a date posterior to the 
imposition of the name. If this be derived from 
hearh, in the sense of a “level spot,” it furnishes a 


topographical example of the /ucus a non lucendo. | 


Harrow-on-the-hill, as the name imports, is seated | 


on an eminence—a lofty elevation, and Harrow in 
the West Riding (terminating with the Norse 
gata), which gives its name to the place noted for 


its chalybeate waters, possesses the like physical | 


character. Harrowgate means simply the road or 
way to Harrow—to the high hill or mountain. 
It is described in Langdale’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Yorkshire as “High Harrowgate, in 


the township of Bilton-with-High-Harrowgate.” | 


“ Tt stands,” he says, “on what was once a weary * 
waste, commanding prospects of the surrounding 
country.” No reasonable doubt, I should think, 
can be entertained that the true etymon of these 
names is found in Gothic Aar, high, eminent, Ice- 
landic Adrr, altus. These too, beyond all ques- 
tion, furnish the derivation of the names “ Hair 
Craigs,” a range of high rocks situated on the 
north bank of the Tay, east of the town of Dundee— 
“ Hair Cairn,” and “ Herlaw, a gigantic cairn in 
the parish of East Kilbride.” (See my paper and 
addendum, “ Hair Craig,” “N. & Q.” 4™ S. vi. 
462.) Hédrr, as Mx. Turner remarks, is one of 
the Sealdic names of Odin. It was also a personal 
name in common use with the Northmen. I was, 
however, clearly in error in deriving “ Hair Craigs” 


* Langdale has “weary.” It may be a misprint ; 
dreary would read better. 


from the word in this sense. “Craig” and 
“cairn” are Lowland Scotch words descended 
from the Gothic, and which are also found, with 
some variation, in the modern Scottish Gaelic, g 
corrupt but essentially Gothic speech. 
J.Cx. 
Jues Inscriptions (4" 8. viii. 303, 387, 
427.)—I do not know whether it has been noted 
that the “ bargees”’ of the river Thames in the 
last century—it may be so still—were in the habit 
of using jugs on which were inscribed the names 
of the father and mother, the date of their mar- 
riage, and the names and ages of their children; 
thus making the jug answer the pur of a 
family Bible. I have seen one, I think two, in 
the quaint old fishing house attached to the mag- 
nificent grounds of Park Place, Henley, now 
seat of John Noble, Esq. Probably other ex- 
amples may be found. The jug is calculated to 
hold a considerable quantity of beer. 
FREDERIC Ovvky. 


PHENOMENON OF THE Sun (4 S, viii. 183, 293, 
387.)—Under this heading, and at the last refer- 
ence given, occurs the following, to me inexpli- 
cable passage, and for the elucidation of which I 
crave, Mr. Editor, your friendly help :— 

“ Being at the Mauritius in 1832, I was shown a very 
old man, inhabitant of Port-Louis, Mr. Bottineau, who 
is mentioned in an article on ‘ Nauscopia’ in the French 
Magazin pittoresque for the year 1843, vol. xi. p. 322— 
an excellent, most useful, and cheap publication. In a 
much more recent volume (I cannot just now lay my 
hands on it) is another description of this mirage, with a 
woodcut representing three ships seen in the clouds with 
their masts downwards.” 

Up to the first full stop I can see my way well 
enough—namely, the writer's statement of having 
seen a certain man,; who is mentioned 
eleven years afterwards in a certain French pub- 
lication. But then comes the cignus vindice nodus, 
for your correspondent goes on to say “Ina 
ml more recent volume is another description 
of this mirage,” Kc. So that, as throughout the 
whole passage there is but one subject, all that I 
can gather of the writer's meaning is, that the 
“old man” whom he saw, and who “is men- 
tioned in an article on ‘Nauscopia’ in the French 
Magazin pittoresque,” was identical with the mirage 
described in a “more recent volume,” and that 
this most extraordinary phenomenon (a more won- 
derful one, I will venture to say, than any that 
has ever been observed in the sun) was illustrated 
by a “ woodcut representing three ships seen 12 
the clouds with their masts downwards.” Well 
did old Horace caution, “ Brevis esse laboro, ob- 
scurus fio.” Epauunp Tew, M.A. 


James I. ar Worksor (4 S. viii. 399.)—I am 
very happy to give Mr. Ropert Waite the in- 


formation he asks from me, but I must be pet- 
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mitted to express my surprise that he should not 
have sought the same for himself in The Pro- 

s, §c., of King James the First. The “old ac- 
count ” he quotes Is no older than the date of that 
work, 1828 (iii. 263). 
Scotland in 1617 that the King slept one night at 
Works»p; and before his departure on the next 
morning he issued the proclamation so charac- 
teristic of the policy of that age, commanding the 
departure of noblemen and country gentlemen from 
London during his absence. The proclamation 
itself is printed in the Progresses (as above), and 
if Mx. W arte is still incredulous as to its authen- 
ticity, he will no doubt be satisfied by consulting 
any collection of the royal proclamations of that 
reign. 
King James I. was previously at Worksop on 
his first journey into England in April, 1605 (as 
noticed in the same work, i. 85), and his Queen 
and children in June following (¢bid. 170). 

Joun Gover NicHors. 


“Crrpnor NE Sceame” viii. 9, 79, 296.) 
As there appear to be only two known examples of 
cibbor, it becomes very difficult to decide as to 
the true character of the sword, but I am sure your 
correspondent Nrmrop will allow me to make one 


It was on his way to | 


or two suggestions, as our object can only be to | 


arrive at the truth. The passage he quotes from 
the Saxon Calendartum published by Hickes is 
not decisive as to clibbor = an adjective, for it 
reads perfectly well if we take the word as a sub- 
stantive—“ Woe is wondrously a burden.” In such 


adjective for the final word would be indifferent. 
Just in the same way the family motto of the 


Clibbornes may be made to read equally well | saying that, although Napoleon certainly was 


whether clibbor be a substantive or an adjective. 
The only question then, and the testing question, 
is whether clibhor can be an adjective. Now or is 
the well ascertained termination of the Anglo- 
Saxon comparative, as ost is of the superlative, 
answering to our modern er and est, but it is not 
an adjectival termination for the positive. Were 
it an adjective, the word would be clibborig, or 


in common parlance. In my first note I ought to 
have observed that the verb was in the subjanc- 
tive mood, and to have translated accordingly, 
Let not a burden shame.” 


or Capratn (4% 8, 
viii. 410.) —With regard to the reply given at the 
above reference, I beg to say that my copy of the 
above-named work, which is “a new edition, with 
illustrations from drawings by Daniel Maclise,” 
published by “ Tenry Colburn, New Burlington 
Street, 1829,” bears on the title-page the conclu- 
sive announcement, “by the author of Vivian 
Grey.” ’ C. W. M. 

Linpsay’s “ History or Soutawark ” (4% S, 
viii. 353.)—The proposed work was never issued. 
The materials were handed over to Mr. Allen, 
who used*some of them for his History of Lam- 
beth. The late Mr. Ralph Lindsay, although 
an F.S.A. and an attorney, was neither an anti- 
quary nor a scholar, and nothing is lost by the 
“ History of Southwark” ending in the prospectus, 
which was written by Allen, who was a clerk, and 
not by his master Mr. Lindsay. Viator (1). 


Tae Warstcoat Pocxer a Snurr-nox (4" S. 
viii. 370.)—It has often been said of Napoleon 
that he too used his waistcoat pocket as a snuff- 
box, and I have seen General Bonaparte thus re- 
presented in military scenes at the Porte St. 
Martin on the Boulevards; so “I improved the 
opportunity ” one day when the faithful General 
Bertrand was sitting for his portrait in Paul de la 


“3 | Roche’s studio (when we of course got as much 
a short apophthegm, the use of a substautive or | 


clibrig, the termination being the same as in welzg, | 


abundant, and Aelig, holy. This would then 
exactly correspond to the German ‘/eberig, which 
is formed from the substantive Aleber, gum. I 
donbt if clibbor is derived from clifian, to cleave. 
I think it much more likely that it is formed 
from the Gaelic cliabh, a basket, and the meaning 
would then be literally a basketful— hence a 
load or burden. The West Country is the Celtic | 


half of England, and the fact of the Clibbornes | 
belonging to a Celtic district is a good reason | 
why they should have known the word well. I 
therefore maintain clibbor to be a substantive, like 
wundor, &c., and may add that it is probably the | 
origin of our modern word clipper, familiar to us 


out of him as we could relative to the “ grand 
empereur”) to question him on the subject. The 
general unhesitatingly answered in the negative, 


“very much up to snuff” and made a great con- 
sumption of it, he was too propret to make so dirty 
a use of his white waistcoat pockets, and that he 
always carried a snuff-box about him. His 
brothers and sisters, whom I have had the honour 
of knowing, have in fact shown me a large collec- 
tion of snuff-boxes which had been used by the 
emperor. P. A. 


TwInkLine: (4" S, viii. 349.) — 
The writer in Zand and Water had probably only 
an aural acquaintance with the expression he 
endeavoured to use to denote rapidity; ocular 
familiarity therewith would have operated with 
advantage to his spelling. A friend of mine used 
to talk about a thing being “‘as plain as a pag- 
staff” until I took the liberty of observing that 
a pike-staff was the unornamented object which 
usually furnished the comparison. The same person 
would also say that “ Mr. B. was very high rate,” 


| when she meant, I think, rather that he was 


“riding the high horse,” than that he was simply 
angry. I have no doubt Aigh rate resulted from 
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a misconception of irate, because my friend was 
not usually extravagant with aspiyates. 
Sr. Swrrnry, 


“ Wuen Joan's Ate was new” (4" S. viii. 
326.)—This old song was printed by me (1846) 
in Ancient Poems, Sc. of the Peasantry of England. 
The book was reprinted in America, and Mr. PIKE 
may probably meet with a copy of that edition. 
If one is not to be had, he may obtain the recent 
edition published by Griffin & Co., London, at 
the moderate price of ls. Gd. As Mr. Chappell’s 
version is named by the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
(reference wt supra), I need not make any observa- 
tions upon it. I will, however, remark that the 
copy in my book may be also obtained in a slip 
form of any common ballad printer. I believe 
that there are many such printers in the ‘ States.” 

The song ‘‘ When first on the plains” is un- 
known to me. It looks like an old Ranelagh 
pastoral, James Henry Dixon, 


“Sprei” (4 viii. 205, 293.)—The word 
speel, or as it is pronounced spa/e, is a common 
provincialism in the North of Scotland, where it is 
employed in the exact sense indicated by Jayprr. 
It is not used in the same sense by either Burns or 
Scott, both of whom were more familiar with the 
dialects of the South and West of Scotland than 
with that of the North; but it is found in Hugh 
Miller's Schools and Schoolmasters, chap. i.: “The 
master’s safe and well, but the poor Friendship 
lies in spales (Anglicé splinters) on the bar of 
Findhorn.” ALEXANDER PArerson. 

Barnsley. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Glossary of the Dorset Dia- 
lect, has the word “ Spavil, a splinter,” which is in 
common use in that county. I heard a labourer 
one day complain, in language scarcely intelligible 
elsewhere, that “the mock was so mazzardy he 
could get no spawls off of un wi’ the bital.” 

C. W. Bryenam. 


Of the two replies to my query about this word, | 
one is really too learned, the other not learned | 
enough. Mr. Sxrat's vast philological knowledge | 


is familiar to all scholars, but he has rather missed 


the object of my question, which was to ascertain | 


whether the word speel was still in provincial use, 
and, if so, where. 


CuitretpRooe’s suggestion, that I should | 
“search on my own chimney-piece for the word | 


speel,” is not helpful. I find there many things, 
but no words. JAYDEE. 


Readers of “N. & Q.” are indebted to Mr. 
Sxzat for his exhaustive etymology, and for the 


affinities of this word, but as he has omitted to | 
answer the question whether it is still in use, it | 


may be here mentioned that in the form of speat 


(4S. VIII. Dee. 2, 71, 


as would be hewn off by an adze. It is given by 
Jamieson in the same sense. A. L. 


Epwarp Trevor Anwyrt S. viii. 

I fancy him to be a member of the old Welsh 

family of that name. Blome, in his Britannia, 

1673, makes mention of Lewis and Richard An- 
wyll of Park, co. Merioneth, esquires. 

G. M. T. 


Monotiti tn Rupston Caurcuyarp viii, 
368.)—This relic is engraved in Higgins’s Celtic 
Druids (east view), and in The Archeologia (vol.v.), 
south and east views. Mr. FH. stated its under- 
ground depth to be equal to its height above 
(twenty-four feet), and he believed that this yil- 
lage took its name from thisstone. Rud in York- 
shire means red. It is spelt Rudstan and Ruddestan, 
In Domesday Rudston is called Rodstane. In 
Allen’s Yorkshire (ii. 326) it is stated that this 
stone was covered with lead for preservation 
from the ~weather, and that there was a simi- 
lar block of stone formerly some yards to the 
east, both of mill-stone grit—Roman trophies, 
according to Camden, similar to the three stones 
known as the “ Devil’s Arrows” near Borough- 
bridge, “ within a mile of the ancient capital of 
Britain, Iseur.” Mr, Pegge ( Archeologia, vol. y.) 
interpreted it as “the stone of Rud,” red in 
British and Saxon, RAzidd and ude, the French 
rouge, his burial-place, “ Rud being a very com- 
mon name.” According to Britton “neither his- 
tory nor traditicn records the time or cause of its 
erection.” Cur. Cooxe. 


Battretwie (4% viii. 351.)—I was at first 
disposed to think that the last syllable of this 
word might be derived from Anglo-Saxon wicga, 
wigga, a kind of worm, a beetle (eor-awicga, lit. 
an ear insect); and the first syllable from biel, 
bitela, betl (blatta), a beetle; or from bled, bled 
(Ger. blatt), a leaf, because the earwig eats fruit 
| and flower leaves; but on referring to Nemnitch 
(Allg. Polyg. Lex. Naturgesch) 1 tind under “ Forti- 
cula” “ Derby, battle-twig ; Northumberland, cat 
with two tails; N. England, forkin robbin, twitch- 
ballock (quasi scortimordium),” and I take it that 
battletwig may be a corrupt inverse of the latter 
name. R. S. CHAaRNockK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. In some old dictionaries the earwig is 
| called “ fork-tailed worm,” which may account 
| for two of the above appellations. 


| Scares anp Wetents (4 S, viii. 372.)—I 
‘have a box like that described by P. P., but 
differing in its weights. My box contains eleyen 
round brass weights, stamped the same on both 
sides. The word sTaNDARD is at the top, and 
| below it a small crown, between the letters £ and 


it is in constant use in Fife for a sharp chip, such | S., but these only on the largest weight. — Under 
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b are figures marking the following sums: | to say what it was. In further answer she did 
% os 60, 27s., 21s., ‘iee., 13s. 6d., 10s. 6d., | say what her husband meant, but the words as 


9s., 6s, 9d., 5s. 3d., 4s. Gd. ; but these figures and 
letters stand alone, on all the pieces except the 


sh first. Besides these weights, however, my box con- 
ta, tains four others. Each of these has the head of 
R- George IIL. on one side, with the circumscription : 
Groretvus* III: Der-Gra. On the other side of 


gs each is the weight of the piece; and the four are 
respectively stamped thus: 5 dwts. 8 gr., 5 dwts. 


“4 6gr., 2dwts. 16 gr., 2dwts. l4gr.; a portcullis 
) appearing between the figures on each of the 
= weights. I believe these scales and weights were 
ve for goldsmiths, to enable them to ascertain the 
1. standard value of any pieces of gold. There is 
"i no date on any of my pieces, but I should think | 
" them of later date than 1772. F. C. H. 
In Lerrer-patine viii. 370.)—Mn. F. | 
- PoLYDoRE may recollect a strong protest of mine | 
m (see 4" S. v. 486), some time ago in “N. & Q.” | 
2 against the practice of which he so justly com- | 
- plains. To save the trouble of making two more 
%, figures, people adopt a slovenly, commercial way 
- of dating the year, and put ‘71 instead of 1871. 
# I mentioned in that article, that I was old enough 
f to remember how it used to puzzle me to meet 
) with names written in books, with such dates as 
“1 78, ‘91, ’85, and so on. I thought the books 
h might have been, where I found them, of more than | 
‘i acentury ; whereas those dates were all of the 
é last century, and should have been written 1778, 
1791, and 1785. The practice is not so novel as 
Mr. PoLyporE supposes, as I am able to trace it 
t to the latter part of the last century. But I 
‘ heartily wish it were abandoned everywhere, | 
; though I have full before me as I write, the date 
, of the number of “ N. & Q.” “Nov. 4, 71." 1) 
never have adopted the practice, and never will. 
] F. C. H. 
t The practice to which Mr. Potypors refers is 
} very far from being one of recent origin. It was 
: common in the seventeenth century, and, judging 
from the experience of the present time, there 
will be no difficulty found in the twentieth cen- 
tury in determining whether the handwriting of | 


any particular letter (apart from the question of 
its contents or the water-mark of its paper) belongs 
to the nineteenth century or to the one that pre- 
: ceded. W. D. M. 


A Surorsnire Toast (4 S. viii. 353.) — In 
answer to A. R.’s query, I happen to know what 
the woman referred to, and what was the inter- 


time. In answer to her own counsel’s question, 
she refused to say what she understood by the 
“ Shropshire toast ;” but on his pressing the ques- 
tion she said she never knew the meaning till 


her husband told her. 


pretation, as I was present in the court at the | 
| way to Windsor. Sir Robert rode forward, spoke 


, and even then she refused | cession was stopped again at Cumberland 


reported in the subsequent trial at the Sessions 
are not those really used—and those are too dis- 
gusting to be repeated here. Este. 


“ All round the Wrekin” is a common toast in 
Shropshire and adjoining counties. In the north 
of England we often give “ All friends round St. 
Paul's, not forgetting the trunk-maker;” and I 
| have heard the same toast in the city of London 
and adjoining districts. Why was the trunk- 
maker added? Perhaps some London antiquary 
can explain. James Henry Drxon. 


THe Frnerat or Queen Carorrne (4 §, 
| viii. 281, 333.)— Some exquisitely beautiful verses 
| were published on the above event; I regret that 
| I have nota copy. They commenced 
* Along the bare unhallowed aisle 
No solemn trophies hung the while ; 
No banners waved above the bier 
To tell a queen was coffined there.” 
I recollect a few other passages, but I cannot 
give the entire poem, nor do I know who was the 
author. STernen Jackson. 


Your correspondent P. A. L. is correct in his 
statement regarding Lavalette’s visit to London, 
and presence in company of Sir Robert Wilson 
on the Southwark hustings at the election for 
the borough in 1826.  Lavalette himself has 
| recorded the fact in a very graphic and inter- 

esting letter to a friend, describing the scenes of 
the election, published in his Mémoires et Souvenirs 
| (Paris, 1831). Sir Robert, in the “ note-book” 
| quoted before, refers to the same period:— 
“ Polhill, my opponent, was a tobacconist. On the last 
| day but one of the election I concluded my speech with 
the following stanza from an old song, which mightily 
tickled the ears and fancies of the audience :— 
‘ The dust that from the pipe doth fall 
| Shows that our foes are nothing at all; 
They came from the dust, and return to it they must: 
Think of that when you smoke tobacco !’ 
“The anecdote of the old woman who ‘ preferred to be 
| ravished to kissing the Pope’s toe’ nullified the ‘No 
Popery ’ cry, and madeit a jest, but at starting it was 
, touch and go., The example of Southwark communi- 
cated like wildfire through the country, and discomfited 
the Bloody Mary screech-owls and Smithfield incen- 
diaries.” 

But P. A. L. is seriously in error respecting 
| the queen's funeral. Sir Robert Wilson took no part 
| whateverin obstructing or preparing to obstructthe 
| passage. He was simply following as a mourner, 
| when the mob stopped the procession by arrest- 
| ing the progress of a baggage-waggon with soldiers’ 
wives passing through South Kensington on its 


to the commanding officer of the guard of honour, 
then remonstrated with the people, and induced 
them to allow the waggon to pass on. The pro- 
ate. 
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Shots were fired by the troops without orders. Sir 
Robert again rode forward, found the guards in 
confusion, all in disorder, and no magistrate on the 


spot. He calmed the excited soldiers by a few | 
words, stopped the firing, and was the sole cause | 


that more blood was nut shed. He was not in 
uniform. His eldest son was equerry to the queen, 
and this was the reason of his presence at all. 

For his coura 
on the retired list and half-pay,” &c.; bat by 
an arbitrary and unjust fiat of a servile and hostile 
government he was absolutely deprived of his 
commission and all the fruits of his long and 
arduous services; that commission, it must be re- 
membered, itself the fruit of “ purchase.” A 


court-martial was refused to repeated applications. | 


The whole history will be published in a third 
volume of his Life which I am now preparing. 

His restoration was owing more to the personal 
favour of the king than to amy intervention. 
When William IV. came to the throne he imme- 
diately signified his good will. Sir Robert writes 
in another note-book :— 

* June 21, 1830. 

“Lord Hertford told me that the Duke of Clarence 
having sent to him through a confidential friend to know 
his opinion as to what he should do on becoming king, 
he had answered: ‘ Three things: shorten the mourning, 
restore Sir Robert Wilson, open the entrance into the 
park from Carlton Terrace by a flight of handsome steps.’” 


George IV. died June 26. On July 5 Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson writes, “ Mr. Peel told me, that he 
had taken the first step for my restoration.” On the 
6th again, “Sir H. Hardinge told me that the 
Duke of Wellington ten days since had said, ‘ The 
time is come for Wilson’s reinstatement.’” On 
the 2lst, “Lord Hill’s brother told me at the 
Horse Guards that the king had directed my re- 
storation to the army with the rank of lieut.- 
general.”” On the 23rd he was gazetted. 

HerBert 

Ringmore, Ivybridge. 


Fryperne Fiowers (4" S. vi. vii. passim ; viii. 
92, 155, 236.)—I had hoped that Mrs. Harrison 
would have come forward again upon this subject. 
The fact that Narcissus poeticus is not a native of 
Palestine militates strongly against that having 
been the plant to which the romance attaches. 
Where did Mr. Pearson find the word “ bulba- 
ceous,” which I observe he italicises ? 

James BRITTEN. 

British Museum. 


Mrrza Vanantetzre (4 S. viii. 372.) — The 
little book inquired after was published at Smyrna 
by N. Dedeyan in 1866. It has two title-pages, 
one in English, Descent of H. M. Victoria, &c., 
and the other in Armenian, Vegdorea, &c. I pre- 
sume it can be obtained through one of the forei 
booksellers here. One of the Leipsic oriental book- 


and humanity he was not “ put | 


sellers has as his correspondent in Constantinople 
M. Keehler or his successor. Whether there ig g 
copy in the British Museum I do not know, asI do 
not remember whether I gave the Museum a copy, 
as I did of other books from Turkey. I shall have 
pleasure in showing my copy to F. M.S. Most 
| of the ninety-five pages is of course compilation 
| from common sources, tracing the English descents 
to the Prince of Wales. What is of interest is 
the Armenian view of the Arsacid descent of 
Basil and his offspring on the throne of Constan- 
tinople; a point, as 1 have observed, on which 
| Gibbon had doubted, considering the Arsacid 
| claim as being possibly a false pretension, sup- 
ported by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Smyrna 
cannot be regarded asa seat of learning, but its 
presses have furnished some literary curiosities, of 
which the British Museum has a fair collection. 
Among them may be named several Hebrew 
rabbinical works, various grammars in Bulgarian, 
&c., and many casual productions in Greek, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian,» Armenian, &c. Smyma 
was for some time the seat of a missionary press. 
Hype 


| “By Hoox or ny Croox” (4% S. viii. 64, 138, 
| 196.)—There appears to be no want of an origin for 
this proverb. In the great fire of London many 
boundary marks were destroyed. This, in conse- 
| quence of many disputes as to the sites of different 
properties, had a tendency to hinder the rebuilding 
of the city. In order to escape from the delay, it 
was decided to appoint to arbitrators, whose de- 
cision should be final in all cases. The surveyors 
appointed were a Mr. Hook and a Mr. Crook, 
who gave so much satisfaction in their decisions 
that the rebuilding proceeded rapidly. From this 
circumstance comes the saying “ by Hook or by 
| Crook.” I have abbreviated this from a news- 
| paper cutting, but cannot say from what paper it 
| is taken. Tuos. RaTcLirrs. 


Curiovs Baprismat Names 8. viii. 64, 
| 136, 334.) — Florence is certainly a female name. 
| IT have not Butler's Zives at hand, but I believe 
| that St. Florence, the patron of the Tuscan — 
| was a female. Cherubina is not uncommon in Italy 
| for a female, and Cherubino, the masculine form, 
| is often borne by males. We find also in Italy a 
| female form of Adamo, viz., Adamina. A servant 
| girl at an Italian inn where I stayed was known 
as Sunta! On inquiry her name turned out to be 
| Annunziata, i. e. Annunciation! The magnificent 
| church of Santissima Annunziata, at Florence, 18 
corrupted into the church “ della Sunta.” 
James Henry Drxon. 


To the list already given of men_ bearing 
women’s names, ef vice versd, may be added Elie 
Catherine Freron (father of the too famous con- 
ventionnel Z. Stanislas Fréron, of Marseilles and 


= 
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Toulon notoriety). He was born at Quimper in 
1719, a very able critic, and rédacteur de L’ Année 
littéraire. He ie to himself many enemies 
among the literary novators, more especially Vol- 
taire, who upbraided him in L’Ecossaise, bringing 
him forward under the name of Frélon. He died 
in 1776, broken-hearted, they say, at the suppres- 
sion of his paper by the Keeper of the Seals, Mi- 
romesnil. ‘I'o this injustice may partly be attri- 
buted the violence with which his son emb: 

the first principles of the revolution. PP. A. L. 


DistinevisHEeD Gipsigs (4 viii. 26, 383.) 
In confirmation of the observations of Dr. CuaR- 
sock, I may remark that the gipsies in Turkey, 
who are employed as musicians, adopt the music 
of the country. Hype CLARKE. 

Lapres oN Horsrsack (4" S. viii. passim, 196, 
230).—Because the modern English side-saddle 
is unknown, that does not by any means in the 
world prove that women either rode or ride 
astraddle. At this moment I most strongly doubt 
whether there is even one side-saddle with pom- 
mel and crutch according to the English fashion 
in Iceland, yet all the Iceland women ride, and 
ride modestly too, in a kind of side-seat or side- 
chair, with both legs on the same side; they even 
manufacture a special kind of coverlet, which is 
so disposed round the saddle-chair as to hang 
down over the back of it, and the ends to wrap 
over their legs—often made by the girl hersell, 
and with her name woven in it. I a 


Tae Latin S. viii. 372.)— 
Will Lex allow me to call his attention to a 
volume of which I have never met with a ol 
in England except my own—a translation of the 
New Testament into the oldest and purest extant 
dialect of the Romaunt, the eldest daughter of 
Latin, and I suppose the oldest living language of 
the Latin race. I refer to 

“Tl Nouv. Testamaint tradiit. nel dialect Romauntsch 
@Engiadina Ota, tres J. Menni (pastor of the Swiss church 
at Samaden) ; Coira ; Stamparia da Senti ed Hummel.” 

I am not aware whether the book can be ob- 
tained otherwise than by direct importation. The 
dialects used by the Waldenses and the Provengal 
troubadours seem to have been younger sisters. 
The pronunciation varies greatly from Italian, and 
ea the Spanish, with which also some of 
the grammatical constructions have more affinity 
than with Italian. Flexible vocal organs are 
required for the pronunciation: e.g., bger (much), 
bés-ch (tree), vzaiva (he saw). HeRMENTRUDE. 


Meat anp Mense (4 S. viii. 284, 380.)— 
The “ editorial note” referred to by your corre- 
spondent gives, as it appears to me, a very satis- 

tory explanation of this phrase. The import 
and derivation of mense is well understood. Mense 


means, politeness, propriety of conduct. Mense- 
ful, mannerly, considerate. enseless, graceless, 
unmannerly. Old Norse mensk-r, belonging or 
—— to man.* The Old Eng. “ menske,” 

erguson says, “preserves the original form. 
These words,” he continues, “ have no exact equi- 
valent in the English language—their origin being 
in that natural feeling of teness and propriety 
which makes a man do the thing that is right. 
In Cumberland, when a man out of civility gives 
an invitation which is not accepted, he is said to 
‘save both his meat and his mense.’” They are 
found in a Glossary of the Dialect of Craven, Lond. 
1828, Mence, decency or decorum. Isl. menska. 
A.-S. mennise, humanus. Menceful, becoming, 
decent. Menceless, unmannerly, rude. In Scot- 
land the Norse form still obtains, namely mensk, 
dignity of conduct, to treat respectfully. “To 
mense a board, to do the honours of a table.” 
Menske, humane. Menskful, manly, noble, mode- 
rate, mannerly, respectful, &c. &c. 

J. Cx. R. 


Mr. Curuert Bepe’s explanation is probably 
correct; but is he not rather rash in deriving the 
last word from “ Scottish manse, or Latin mensa” ? 
“ Manse is doubtless the low-Latin mansa, from 
maneo, mansum ; but this is not related to mensa, 
which has been derived from metiri, mensus sum, 
“to measure.” L. SERGEANT. 


Speaking to a very polite and warmhearted 
Scotchman on this subject, he thus explained to 
me the meaning of the phrase :— 

“Suppose you were to call at my house during my 
absence, and my good lady asked you to dine, and you 
refused ? My wife on my return would doubtless ac- 
quaint me of your visit, and also of your refusal to eat; 
then possibly I might say to her, ‘ Never mind, lassie, ye 
ha’ baith your meat an’ your mense ! ’—meaning that she 
has the meat which you refused, and the honour of offer- 
ing it to you.” 

Mense also means manners, &c. Calling my 
friend's attention to the same, he made answer— 

“Yes: if I were to see an unmannerly fellow aping his 
tricks before me, I should at once exclaim ‘That mon’s 
gat nae mense in him !’” 

This shows that the editorial note is correct in 
every particular. Mr. CurHsert Bepe’s argu- 
ment is therefore untenable as regards the appli- 
cability of the saying. J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Porms (4 S. viii. 285.)—Sydney Dobell is the 
author of “Tommy's Dead” and “ Where’s m 
Boy, Sailor?” See Late English Poets, ed. by R. 
H. Stoddard. Atice THACHER. 


Tue Namine or Founpiines (4 S. viii. 395.) 
Some time early in this century a deserted child 


* Query: Does not the Norsk mensk furnish the deri- 
vation of the modern word Manks, used to designate the 
language and people of the Isle of Man ? 
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was found in Bingham, Notts, or a neighbouring axp Horxrns (4" viii. 373.) — 
parish, to whom the poor-law officers gave the | It may perhaps interest those who have, like 
name of “ William Found.” In that and many | O.T. D., old copies of the O. V. to compare the 


other of England “ found ” is vulgarly spoken | differences in the initials attached to the several 
“ fun’,” so, as the lad grew up and ran about the | Psalms. I have a quarto edition, of which the 
village, he was known as “ Billy Fun.” title-page runs thus: — 

ELLcEr. “The Whole Booke of Psalmes. Collected into Eng- 


“Jack Booxworm” S. viii. 397.)—The lish meeter by Thomas Sternehold, John Hopkins, and 
lines referred to by Mz. Ratctirre are to be found | others ; conferred with the Hebrew, with apt Notes to 
> oo - | sing them withall. Set forth and allowed to be Sung in 
in one of Goldsmith s poems entitled “ The Double | all Churches of all the people, together, before and after 
Transformation—A Tale.” This poem, which con- | Morning and Euening prayer, as also before and after 
sists of over a hundred lines, commences— Sermons, and moreoucr in priuate Houses, for their 


os ‘ . | Godly solace and comfort, laying apart all vn 
” &e and Ballads which tend onely to the 
| of vice and corrupting of youth.—Colossians iii.: Let 
In Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. ch. iii. pages | the word of God dwell plenteously in you in al Wisedome, 
92 and 93, will found in detail the circum- | teaching and exhorting one another in Psalmes, Hymnes, 
stances under which these lines were written, to- | and Spiritual Songs, and Sing vnto the Lord in your 


wi | hearts.’—Iames v.: ‘If any be afflicted, let him Pray; if 
psa = Comenens and alterations Gold any be merry, let him sing Psalmes.’ London: Printed 
smit terwards made in them. 7 | for the Company of Stationers, 1612.” 
5, Florinda Place, Dublin R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. | The initials are the same, except the following: 
... | 26, J. IL; 82, J. H.; another version of 51 by 
Famity Portraits anp Witts viii. | N.; 75, N.; 78, T. S.; 108, N. 
328.)—Lyme Hall contains a large collection of | It has always been a matter of doubt whether 
Legh portraits. It is a show-place on certain | J, Hopkins was the author of the “Old Hun- 
days, at all events in the Buxton season. P.P. | dredth.” It has been said that, in many of the 
T. J. Horstey Curtets: Miss Janz Parxer, older copies, his initials are not to be found at- 
ere. (4 S. ~iii. 352.)\—Mr. Curteis was a very | tached. . Can any of your readers verify this ? 
distinguished romance writer at the commence- | Also, is it known by whom the “ proper tune” to 
ment of the present century. He was of the | this psalm was composed, and whether it was 
Lewis-Radcliffe school, but’ he was no servile | Written originally in AorinG? In the edition 
copyist either in plot or style. He was always I have above referred to, the notes are square- 
eloquent and original, and his imagination was shaped and open, and are written on a staff of 
fervid and poetical. I remember poring with de- four lines. Epwarp Covert, M.A. 
ight over his Ancient Records and The Monk of | Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
dolpho. The latter work was described in a PS. John + ee was a clergyman and school- 
critical annual, edited by Francis Blagdon, as | ™@ster in Suffolk, cir. 1566. 
being “full of horrors, and calculated to affect Punnine aND Pocket-Pickine (2™ S. pas- 
the nerves of sensitive females.” I was once | sim.)—“He who would make a pun would pick 
informed that Mr. Curteis was a member of the | a pocket,” ia, I believe, a saying very generally 
medical profession, and related to Bishop Horsley, | attributed to Dr. Johnson. As shown by Mk. 
but the information might not have been the fact. | Ropert S. Satmon in “N. & Q.” as long 
He was not a Minerva author. His works were | as 1860, it is so attributed by Mr. Planché 
published at a West End house. None of them | in his prologue to the burlesque of the Forty 
are in the national library.* Thieves. Mr. Satmon produced two instances of 
Contemporary with Curteis was a very clever | the saying being imputed to John Dennis (the 
authoress, one Miss Jane Parker. Her fictions | critic), one from the Public Advertiser, January 12, 
(tales of fashionable life) enjoyed a wide popu- | 1779, and the other a note by the Editor in the 
larity, and were much superior to many of the | Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ii. p. 324. In corrobe 
“sensation” novels of our day. She was not a | ration of Dennis being the originator of what, for 
“Minerva” writer, but published at the same | no very assignable reason, became a current phrase, 
house as Mr. Curteis. iss Parker's writings | I add the following:—“lIt is well known that 
are not in the Museum. Dennis execrated a pun. ‘ He that would make s 
I trust that some correct information may be | pun (said the pedant) would not scruple to pick 
iven in “N. & Q.” to the queries of OtrHaR | a pocket.’”—Note to Wine and Walnuts (by W. 
Amst and of Scum Jackson. | H. Pyne, 2°¢ ed. 1824, vol. ii. p. 277. The ex- 


ression is so much in accordance, with a good 
guage” that (especially 
when under the influence of drink) Dennis was 
accustomed to use, that I think there is no reason 


* The Museum catalogue does not contain any of the 
“Minerva Novels.” They were often trash; but man eal of the “ nervous lan 
of the writers were talented, and produced good naiiie 
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to doubt that it was his. I fear, however, that the Years 1756 and 1757, of which I possess a 


we shall still have to hear it quoted, with the | 


addition, “as Dr. Johnson said.” 
Cartes WYLIE. 


Percy ok Percenay or S. 


viii. 102, 157, 210, 339.)—The real etymon of | 


this word is, the hedged enclosure of Percy ; from 
Anglo-Saxon hag=a hedge. (See “N. & Q.,” 
1*8. ii. 237, and Taylor’s Words and Places, p. 
129.) Camden’s Remains, p. 142, says that “ Percey 
is from Percey Forest in Maen.” In Hutchins’ 
and in Shipp and Hodson’s New Dorset, just pub- 
lished, there is a hamlet, or manor, or grange 
called Percyhay; and at p. 226 of one of the 
vols, of the latter work (I read it in Nos.), under 
the year 1332, there is a “ Ric. de la Hegh.” I 
have not these works by me as I write, but as far 
as I can recollect, the Percy family of co. Dorset 
is mentioned earlier than that of the north. Qy. 
are they the same, and is the Dorset the elder 
branch ? Dorset is nearer to France! The writer 
of this note would also be pleased by any infor- 
mation tending to clear up this point. This 
Dorset Percy is also mentioned in Vis. Co. Dors. 
1565 and 1623, Harl. MS. No. 1451, fo. 194. 
C. CHartock. 
Haye House, Castle Bromwich. 


Puritan Cuances or Names (4 S, vii. passim; 
viii. 72, 134, 381.) —Mr. Buckton must have for- 
gotten, when he penned his note on this subject, 
that “ Accepted” was the Christian or baptismal 
name of. Frewen, Archbishop of York (1660-4). 
He had, too, I think, one or more brothers with 
similar names. Contemporary with the arch- 
bishop was a certain Thankful, or Gracious Owen, 
President of St. John’s, Oxford, from 1650 to 1660. 
In turning over a parish register in Wiltshire the 
other day I came upon “ Repentance ” as.a female 
baptismal name in 1799. C. T. B. 

I Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, edition 1779, 
p. 537 :— 

“1656, Dee. Mr. Thankful Frewen’s corps (brother to 
Dr. Accepted Frewen, afterwards Archbishop of York) 
carried thro’ London to be interred in Sussex.” 

Lower down in the same page mention is made 
of John Lilburn, a Quaker—“ he was often called 
Free-born John, and was a furious opposer of all 
governments.” 

The above are the only Christian names of 
Puritan type which I have noticed among a ver 
long list of obits extending from 1627 to 1674, 
= by “ Richard Smith, prothonotary of the 
Poultry Compter,” London, and cited by Peck. 

course “ Free-born ” is merely a nickname. 

‘W. H. P. 


Tae Doncaster Mayor 8. viii. 26, 79, 
292. )—There is a well-known political caricature 


A Political and Satirical History of 


copy. No. 48 of this series is the caricature 
alluded to by J. W. Wzss. It represents the 
Premier, the Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyne. (I 
have been told that there is the river Are near, but 
cannot find it in any map.) In the label from the 
Duke’s mouth the word Lyne is in larger letters 
than therest. The “Explanation” is as follows: 

“Plate XLVIII.—This Piece very punningly plays 
upon the Title of a great Man at that time in power, 
whose Situation was then as here represented. All the 
Satire in this Print is pointing out the Deserts of one 
who had made very egregious Blunders in the Sphere of 
Politicks.” 


Some of the prints in this book are coarse, but 
several would be worth re-editing, as tending to 
show the political feeling of above a century ago. 
It is difficult at the present day to understand 
many of the allusions they contain. I have seen 
some of them etched on a larger scale. They 
were endorsed as the work of “ Marquis Towns- 
end.” Was the Marquis of that day known as a 
clever caricaturist ? Z. Z. 


Lorps Upsatt or (4 viii. 224, 
295.)—I am obliged for Nerurire’s reply upon 
this point, but may I call his attention toGrainge’s 
Vale of Mowbray, p. 263, where he makes Upsall 
a baron, and quotes Bawdwen’s Dom. Boc. p. 76, 
and Burton’s Mon. Ebor. p. 333? Grainge further 
states that Hugh de Upsall was one of twenty- 
four knights, temp. Edward II., who inquired into 
the boundaries of a fish-pond on the river Foss 
(Drake’s Eboracum, p. 303); and in Testamenta 
Ebor, vol. iii. p. 33 (Surtees Soc.), we have the 
following: “Item, lego Johanni de Upsall filio 
domini Galfridi de Upsall, xiij* iiij*.” 

EsoRAcuM. 

“Tae Feton Sowe” (4* S. viii. 258, 358.)— 
This old romance is perfectly genuine. As I am 
now correcting the proofs for a new edition, I 
shall not say more at present. Cornvs. will soon 
have an opportunity of purchasing a cheap and 
elegant edition, with a remarks and 
notes by James Henry Dixon. 


ExtaMa = S. viii. 398.)—This enigma, I be- 
lieve, may be solved thus. Suppose a woman, 
M t Smith, has a son, John Smith, married 
to Mary Jones. She has a sister Sarah Jones, who 
marries John Brown. They have a son, Henry 
Brown ; and Margaret Smith, being left a widow, 
marries this Henry Brown, and the offspring of 
this marriage is George Brown. John Smit is 
thus great-uncle to his brother, because George 
Brown is not only his brother (being his mother’s 
son), but also great nephew to his wife, and of 
course by affinity to him also. He becomes natural 
uncle to his mother, also through his wife, who is 
aunt to his mother’s husband, Henry Brown. 
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Lastly his wife is also his sister, because she is by 
marriage the sister of his brother —— an 


AMPERZAND §, viii. 311, 387.)—This word 
has been explained long ago. It is merely a cor- 
ruption of nd-per-se-and, which means that the 
character &, standing by itself (Lat. per se), spells 
“and.” The old lady who pronounced it “and- 
pussy-and ” came much nearer to the old pronun- 
ciation than the modern spelling does. It does not 
follow that it is therefore derived from a pussy- 
eat. As for the shape of it, I have nowhere seen 
an explanation. Yet it is not far to seek; it is 
merely a rough and ready way of writing the 
Latin word et. How this is so I cannot here show 
without a diagram; but any one may see it re- 
pe occurring in the Rushworth MS. at Ox- 
ord, or in any tolerably old Latin MS. The shape 


of the character has, in fact, no more to do with a 
eat than the etymology has. Why should the 
English language be selected as the “ corpus 
vile” on Which to make such unmeaning experi- 
ments? Any one who should derive the Latin 
vicus, a street, from via, a way, and causa, a cause, 
whence a cause-way, a street, would not get a 
hearing. But in English etymology (so low is 
the general level of English scholarship) grotesque- 
ness seems to be especially aimed at. 

The phrase per se is not confined to this character 
only. The letter A was often called the A-per-se, 
because it can constitute a whole word, when 
standing alone. From its position at the head of 
the alphabet, the <A-per-se became a proverbial 
symbol of excellence. It was said of Melusine— 

“She was a woman A-per-se, alone.” 
Romans of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 1. 1148. 

In old English MSS., any letter which consti- 
tuted a word in itself, as A, J,O, and even E(Old 
English for eye), was frequently written with a 
point both before and after it; to isolate it, as it | 
were. Examples may be seen in the Vernon MS. | 
at Oxford. 

As another example of guessing etymology, I 
may refer to prise, a word which also received at- | 
tention in the last number of “ N. & Q.,”’ and was 
said to be short for upraise(!). It is merely the 
French prise, which denoted an advantageous way 
of seizing a thing, as explained by Cotgrave two 
centuries and a half ago; from which we have 
developed a verb prise, to seize with advantage, to 
force by leverage. The root is the Latin prehendere. 

Watrter W. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

I have always understood that the above word 
was a contraction of “ and-per se-and,” and origin- 
ated in the customary form in which children in | 
old time were taught to spell. Where a word | 
consisted of a single letter, as J or A, the pupil ' 
would be instructed to spell it thus: “ A-per se- | 


A,” “T-per se-I,” and so on. In like manner 
when sping the abbreviated “ and.” he 
would read it: “ And-per se-And,” which would 
thus become familiar as the name of an otherwigg 
nameless symbol. 

There is good evidence that the vernacular and 
still more clumsy form “ and-by-itself-and” wag 
also once in common use. See the conclusion of 
the first act of Charles Lamb’s farce of Mr. H, 
where the unfortunate hero, disgusted with his 
servants for objecting to serve a master with only 
one letter for his name, exclaims :— 

“ Rogues, to speak thus irreverently of the alphabet, 
I shall live to see you glad to serve old Q—to curl the wi 
of great S—adjust the dot of little i—stand behind the 
chair of X. Y. Z.—wear the livery of Etcetera—and ride 
behind the sulky of And-by-itself-and.” 

ALFRED AINGER. 
Temple. 


I always read with pleasure the learned notes 
of your correspondent F. C. H. (whose father was 
an ancient friend of mine), but I think his at- 
tempted solution of this puzzle is more ingenious 
than sound. I was taught that the symbol & 
meant “ by itself’ —and= &—by itself—and"= 
“ §—per se—and.” Inthe last form I have seen it 
in print in battledores furnished by the Rev. R, 
H. Gretton to the free-school at Nantwich about 
the year 1820-1. U. OLN, 


Dr. R. Harrison Brack (4" viii. 397.)—I 
have a copy of the “ Fifth edition, greatly aug- 
mented,”’ of the Student’s Manual, dated 1833, con- 
sisting of pp. xxi, 118, which I shall have much 
pleasure in lending to Mr. OtpHar Hawst if it 
will be any service to him. R. P. B. 


Britisu Orcuips (4° viii. 222, 275, 378.)— 
I was not aware that Sowerby published an 
work specially devoted to these plants, although 
they are all figured in English Botany, ed. 3rd. 
The colouring is, however, far from trustworthy. 
Sowerby’s original drawings for English B 
are in the Botanical Department of the Britis 
Museum, as are also some fine unpublished draw- 
ings of British orchids by Bauer. I shall be glad 
to show both to F. M. S. if he will call upon me 
there. James 


Curious AppDREssEs oN Letrers (4* S. viii. 
passim.) —Some time about the first decade of 
the present century, a letter arrived at the Post 
Office, Edinburgh, bearing the Inverness postmark, 
with the following address :— . 

“ Here she goes to Embro to Donal my brother 
man to a chairmans master up a close and down a stair 
if this no find him the Deil no find him.” 

The letter was exhibited in the shop-window 
of a confectioner at the upper end of Northbridge 
Street, where the Highland porters usually con- 
gregated, in expectation of its being claimed by 


t 
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it ever was so or not. Pax. 


Messrs. Mac Arthur, Mac Vicar and Mac Cor- 
uodale, stationers in Liverpool a few years since, 
daly replied to a letter addressed to Mac Adder, 
Mac Viper and Mac Crocodile. One of the Mac 
Corquodales is, I think, in the printing business 
yet. P. 
The following was received by a deceased rela- 
tive of mine :— 
“ Dear, honest Postman, be so kind 
To take this to a friend of mine; 
She is a Fox, Lucy’s her name, 
In Swallow Street * you'll find the same ; 
She is a little cruel toad, 
And lives not far from Oxford Road.” 


the rightfulfowner, but I am unable to say whether 


E. J. 


Frve Orvers oF Friars S. viii. 262, 339.) 
In the reign of Henry VIII. several memorials 
and deeds passed between the city of London and 
his majesty from 1538 to 1547 on the subject of | 
the hospitals to be provided for “‘the poore sykke 
and nedy persones,” and for the devotion of the | 
churches of the “Grey, Blak, Whyte, and Augus- 
tyne” friars to preaching purposes for the poor. 

t is a remarkable circumstance that in none of 
three distinct documents preserved and printed in 
1836 by order of the Committee of the Common 
Council is the word friar spelt in the same way. | 
In the first petition of the “ Mayre, Aldermen, 
and Cofaltie ” in 1538 they are named freers. In | 
the deed of covenant in 1546 there is only men- | 
tion made of the Grey Freres, but that spelling is 
uniformly followed. And in the letters patent | 
containing the king’s grant of the hospitals, &c., 
his majesty gives “ all that the church heretofore 
of the Lesser Friers (or Friers Minors) commonly 
called the Grey Friers”; and this spelling con- 
tinues throughout. The latter is probably a 
modern translation, and the word was in Latin 

res, 

We may probably assume that all these differ- 
ences in spelling do not arise from the fancy of the | 
transcriber, but mark either differences in orthoepy 
or pronunciation in the reign of Henry VIII. | 
We can hardly tell whether freeres was a dis- 
syllable or not. The ee sound was very likely not 
at all that shrill vocalisation which we now gene- | 
rally designate by the combination. The name 
Freer in Scotland is at least in some cases pro- 


* Regent Street was called Swallow Street in 1821, and 
Oxford Street was named Oxford Road. A small portion | 
of Swallow Street still exists. Great metropolitan im- 
provements were made about this time in this quarter, and 
a dear relative informs me that when the alterations 
were made and houses built, several parties were per- 
mitted to reside in the new premises for three years rent 
rsons to take the location. This 

now the fashionable nt Street, where rentals range 
at fabulous quotations. 


nounced as Free-ar. The name of the order Friar 
or Frier was probably at first similarly pronounced. 
The ¢ or y almost certainly became a broad diph- 
thong, like aye after the change of vowel pronun- 
ciation which the Greek refugees imposed upon 
our universities. 

As an example of ee not of a shrill or slender 
sound we may perhaps instance street, which un- 
doubtedly was originally of a much broader tone, 
as we have it in names of places, Stratford, Stret- 


| ton, and Stroud. . C. 


Srrorner (4% S. viii. 285, 378.)—No doubt 
this word is Gaelic, as in Anstruther and other 
Scottish names. Sruth or sruthan means, in Gaelic, 
a stream, brook, or fountain; the ¢ being inserted 
for euphony’s sake in use. The er may be either 
the preposition air, upon, or it may be from ar, 
ploughing or tillage, or from ar, slow, applied to 
the current of the stream. The fact of this word 
existing in Northumberland is most interesting, 
as it shows how tenacious is the hold which lan- 
guage keeps of a locality. It takes us back at 
once to the days of the Brigantes, and proves that 
all the Teutonic and Norse invasions of a later 
day could not quite extirpate the Celtic. I may 
observe that we are not without examples of 
Gaelic place-names a good deal nearer home. 
Romney, in Sussex, at first sight has a genuine 
Anglo-Saxon look ; yet how else can it be derived 
than from the Gaelic rumach, a marsh, which has 


rumaichean in the plural? Romney Marsh is, 
therefore, a mere iteration. Again, there’ is 
Frogmore, close to Windsor, which is the purest 
Gaelic of all. It is from frog, a marsh or fen, 
| and mor, great—the great fen, as it was no doubt 
in former days. So that the aborigines of the 
island are not left entirely without a footing even 
so near London as this. J. H. T. 


The word marsh seems to be the equivalent to 


strother as it is used in Northumberland, where it 
is certainly the name of a piece of land. In the 
district called Hexhamshire, we have the Palm- 
strother—palm meaning the willow, of which the 
branches are still used in Catholic churches on 
Palm Sunday. 


In the Historie of the Arrival of Edward IV. in 


England, among the persons found in Tewkesbury 
after the battle, was “the Prior of Seynt John’s, 
| called Ser John Longstrothere.” 


Tuomas Dosson, B.A. 
Royal Grammar School, Hexham. 
Grain: Lume (4" S, viii. 46, 129, 272, 384.)— 


There was a beautiful ravine in Forfarshire, if not 
since changed by recent innovation, which is 
| exactly described by Mr. ArKrNson’s explanation 
of the term /um, “a woody valley, a deep pool ”— 
wood and water; “depth with concurrent con- 
cealment.” This place was called “ Lumly Den.” 


J. Cx. R. 
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LizaRps pDRopPine THEIR Tarts viii. 
305, 384.)—I have frequently observed the slow- 
worm (Anguis fragilis) cast its tail, as described 
by Q. Q.; but was not aware that Zootoca vivipara 
deoet the peculiarity. For remarks upon the 
phenomenon in connection with the former reptile, 
see Rey. J. G. Wood's Illustrated Natural History, 
iii, 62. James BrItren. 


Hreer S. viii. 304, 385).—Halliwell gives 
a heggar-maker's shop as a term for a publichouse | 
in Yorkshire. In Hexham the phrase “ to heggr” | 
means “to beggar.” The etymology of heggr is | 
still to be found, for I can see no connection be- | 
tween it and “ bird-cherry.” 
Tuomas Donsox, B.A. | 
Hexham. 
Invantry S. viii. 504, 385.)—The deriva- | 
tion of Infantry is thus given at p. 352 of White's | 
History of Inventions and Discoveries, 8vo, London, 
Rivingtons, 1827 : — 
“ This word takes its origin from one of the Infantas | 
of Spain, who hehring that the army commanded by the 
king, her father, had been defeated by the Moors, assem- 
bled a body of foot soldiers, and with them engaged and 
defeated the enemy. In memory of this event, and to 
distinguish the foot soldiers, who were not before held in 
much consideration, they received the name of Infantry.” 
Harry SANDERS. 


Oxford. 


Pierons’ Freatuers viii. 373.) —When 
I lived on Salisbury Plain some thirty years ago, I 
used to observe that when a pigeon-pie was being 
concocted, my housekeeper invariably burned the 
feathers. On my asking a reason for this waste, 
she assured me that if a single feather found its 
way into a bed or pillow, nobody could-die upon 
it, but would be “ dying hard” until the obnoxious 
feather was removed. Witr1am Grey. 

Exeter. 


Drownep Boptes piscovErep (4" §, viii. 395.) 
Being at school in Rédelheim on the Nida near 
Frankfort, in 1818-21, I recollect the son of a 
baker living on the river side, a pretty little bo 
and general favourite, wanting to fill a bucket wit 
water, fell over and was carried away by the stream, | 
which was rapid, being near amill. All next day 
the good old women of the village threw loaves 
of bread on the water, thinking it would bring the 
child’s body to the surface, but it never appeared, 
and the poor imprudent parents had not even the 
mournful consolation to give their darling boy a | 
last resting-place near them. FP. A. L. 


Cuarta Perrecta (4 S, viii. 409.) — Being | 
perteieny interested in the introduction of a new | 
escription of writing paper, 1 felt pleasure on | 
reading in “N. & Q.” that the Editor has received 
from Messrs. Jenner and Knewstub some speci- | 
mens of a new writing paper. Within the last 
quarter of a century science has made such rapid | 


strides in the manufacture of paper, especially with 
regard to the employment of fresh materials, the 
most successful being straw, wood, and esparto or 
alpha fibre, that I, and I have no doubt many 
other readers of “N. & Q.” would much like to 
learn from the introducers of Charta Perfecta to 
what new material or process of manufacture we 
are likely to be indebted for an improved deserip- 
tion of writing paper. SANDALIUM. 
Walham Green. 


“Tue Lavy or Latnam” (4" S. viii. 399.)— 
This very interesting little volume is not by 
Madame Guizot de Witt, but by Madame de Witt, 
née Guizot—Mrs. Conrad de Witt, one of the ac- 
complished daughters of M. Guizot. The work 
has also appeared in French under the following 
title :— 

“ Charlotte de la Trémoille [not Trémouille }, Comtesse 
de Derby, d’aprés des lettres inédites conservées dans les 
archives des Ducs de la Trémoille, 1601-1604.” 

In the French preface of 1870 nothing is said 
about these interesting letters having been “ found 
in a barrel at the bottom of a cellar.” Madame 
Witt merely says :— 

“ C'est ce trésor de famille que le petit-neveu de Char- 
lotte de la ‘T'rémoille, le petit-fils de Marie de Bouillon, a 
bien voulu m'ouvrir tout entier, en me confiant la cor- 
respondance manuscrite des deux sceurs.” 

However faultless the translation may be, it is 
more interesting to read the letters in the lan- 
guage they were originally written in. P. A. L, 


Catvary (4S. viii. 398.)—The calvary at the 
base of a floriated cross is not distinctive of a 
— Witness the brass of Thomas Chichele at 

jigham Ferrers (a.p. 1400) figured in Boutell’s 
Monumental Brasses of England. AcHE. 

Evrorran Dynasties (4" viii. 66, 136, 213, 
309, 386.) — I have given S. S. a reference, with 
my name, to a very common work, Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, and, instead of his examining the 
citations, he wishes to impose upon me the trouble 


| of compiling, and you of publishing in detail, the 
| links of a genealogy, which are to be found in ac- 


cessible books. A large portion is to be seen in 
any history of England. Under such circum- 
stances I must leave S. S. to do his own work. I 
do not mean to discuss with him the value of 
Armenian studies. They hold a very good place 
in Paris and St. Petersburg, besides what is done 
for them at Venice, Constantinople, and else- 
where. Hype CLARKE. 


PRONUNCIATION oF “ Manure” (4" S. viii. 399.) 
There seems little doubt the a in this word, in 
the passage from The Task, is long. To make 
“ smoking ” a monosyllable would be singularly 
ugly, and unlike Cowper's unfailing neatness and 
elegance. Southey and Chaucer (not to look for 
others) print the subsequent word “ o’erspreads. 
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Dr. Latham, in his edition of Johnson, puts the 
accent on the a, though he quotes no passage in 
support. I remember an old Scotch gentleman, 
born long before Cowper died, who always said 
manure. LYTTELTON. 


In Southwell’s Seek Flowers of Heaven (Turn- 
bull’s edition, p. 148) we find — 
« These flowers do spring from fertile soil, 
Though from unmanured field ;” 
and in St. Peter's Complaint, p. 14— 
« Did Christ manure thy heart to breed him briars.” 


In this latter the accentuation may be manire or 
manure, but the first, and that quoted from Hall, 
and the rhythm of Cowper's line determine the 
fact that the word could be accented on the first 
syllable. How does Tusser give it ? B. N. 


“Tue Prancine Tarror” (4% S. viii. 186, 214, 
931, 311, 382.)—The connection between tailors 
and lice was long ago explained by Sir Hugh 
Evans, when he remarked that “the dozen white 
louses do become an old coat well.” Mr. E. E. 
Srreet seems to forget that tailors have to repair 
old clothes as well as to make new ones. on 

A. J. M. 


Levetu or Harr or Men anp Women (4" 8. 
vii. 475; viii. 34, 97.)—Geo. Catlin, in the first 
volume of his work on North American Indians 
(published by the author at the Egyptian Tall, 
1841), describes and gives portraits of two chiefs 
of the Crow tribe, “ Ee-he-a-duck-chee-a” (“ who 
ties his hair before,”) and “ Paris-Ka-reo-pu” (“the 
two crows,”’) fine and fair specimens of the tribe, 
having natural hair reaching to the ground. The 
greater part of the tribe, he says, have it down 
to the calf, many of them reaching to the — 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms: containing Brief 
Explanations of Words used in Dogmatic Theology ; 
Liturgiology ; Ecclesiastical Chronology and Law ; Gothic 
Architecture ; Christian Antiquities and Symbolism ; Con- 
ventual Arrangements ; Greek Hierology ; and Mediaeval 
Latin Works: together with some Account of Mystical 
Titles of Our Lord; Emblems of Saints; Sources of 
Hymus ; Religious Orders ; Heresies and Sects ; Eccle- 
siastical Customs and Dignities ; Church Books, Furni- 
ture, Ornaments, and Work; Sacred Offices and 
Vestments ; Catholic Ceremonials; and Miscellaneous 
Ecclesiastical Subjects, By various Writers. Edited 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

We have transcribed at full length this somewhat elabo- 
rate title-page because, as the editor traly remarks, it 
“presents well nigh an exhaustive analysis of the con- 
tents of the volume”; which is intended, as he explains, 
“to be a contribution towards popularising, in certain 
branches of theological science, technichal language, ‘ ob- 
scure and antiquated,’ which has been either re-intro- 


duced amongst us, or perhaps in some cases has been for 
the first time used in England during the progress of the 
Catholic revival.” Those who share the satisfaction with 
which the editor and his friends view this “progress of 
Catholic revival,” no less than those who see in the innova- 
tions which the more advanced Ritualists are gradually 
introducing into our services great peril alike to the unity 
and utility of the Church—must equally admit the want 
of some such work as the present, to which they may 
turn for information as to those terms, ceremonies, &c., 
“antiquated or obscure,” either re-introduced or now 
introduced for the first time among us. But even the 
latter, however much they may lament the necessity for 
the appearance of this Glossary, must admit the labour, 
zeal, and learning which have been employed in its pre- 
paration: for only by the exercise of all these qualities 
could the editor and his fellow labourers have condensed 
into this moderate-sized volume the vast amount of 
illustration of Medieval Ecclesiology, and modern Ritu- 
alism and Doctrine, to be found in its beautifully printed 
pages. 


Stifford and its Neighbourhood, Past and Present. By 
illiam Palin, M.A. Rector of Stifford. (Printed for 

Private Circulation.) 

This volume owes its origin to an act of Vandalism, 
“Barn ’em, what good!” was the exclamation of two 
official persons connected with a parish near Stifford, as 
they leant over the well-stored parish chest—and “ burn 
’em” they did. Mr. Palin determined to be beforehand 
with any similarly minded neighbouring parochial au- 
thorities, and he has gathered from the east and from the 
west an amount of curious matter, connected with Stif- 
ford and its neighbourhood, which will gladden the hearts 
of Essex antiquaries, The book is far from a mere guide- 
book, for its author has strong opinions, and does not 
hesitate to avow them. 


Pictures by Charles Leslie, with Descriptions and Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Painter. By Charles Dafforne. 
(Virtue & Co.) 

Leslie was essentially an English painter with a keen 
sense of quiet English humour, and a lively appreciation 
of the peculiarities which characterise the beauty of 
English womanhood, No wonder that the painter of 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman,” with its signal 
purity of treatment, maintains his popularity among us. 
So great is that popularity, that Messrs, Virtue may 
well anticipate for the volume—which contains not only 
a Sketch of the Artist’s Life, but engravings of “ Sancho 
and the Duchess”; “ Uncle Toby and the Widow Wad- 
man”; “Autolycus”; “ Florizel and Perdita”; “ Falstaff 
and his Friends”; “Sancho Panza”; “ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme”; “Les Femmes Savantes”; and “Olivia”— 
accompanied as they are by illustrative notices from the 
pen of Mr. Dafforne—a large share of that patronage 
which the public is always ready to bestow on works of 
this character. 


Round the World; including a Residence in Victoria, and 
a Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self Help.” 
(Marray.) 

The writer of this narrative of two years’ wanderings 
is the son of Mr. Smiles, by whom the book is edited. 
Having at the age of sixteen been ordered a sea voyage 
for thé recovery of his health, the writer was despatched 
to Melbourne, with directions to return by the same ship 


unless an opportunity presented itself of procuring em- 
ployment in the colony. Such opportunity did occur; 
the writer remained for some time, and, én the recovery 
of his health, came back to England by the Pacitic route 
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vid Honolulu and San Francisco ; proceeding from thence 
by railway across the Rocky Mountains to New York. 
The book before us, which has been compiled from his 
diaries, and the letters which he despatched by every 
mail, has a freshness about it which is calculated to 
please readers generally; but as a true story by a boy, 
of his own adventures by sea and land, the book will 
bave a special attraction for many boys like himself. 


Booxs REcCEIVED.—An Explanation of the 
nine Articles; with an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. 
B. Pusey, D.D. By A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Brechin. Second Edition. (Parker.) It is not within 
our province to touch upon subjects, or examine books 
purely theological. We therefore limit ourselves to an- 
nouncing the appearance of this second edition of Bishop 
Forbes’ work.— The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in 
Heaven. (H. 8. King &Co.) For the reasons just given, 
our notice of this book must be limited to an acknow- 
ledgment of its receipt—The Early History of the Inde- 
vendent Church at Rothwell, alias Rowell, in Northampton- 
shire, from the Three Yearsof the Protectorate to the Death 
of. Queen Anne. By Norman Glass, Pastor of the Church. 
(Taylor, Northampton.) A contribution to the history of 


dissent in this county, of more especial interest to North- | 


amptonshire Nonconformists. — Donnington Castle: a 
Royalist Story in Fourteen Staves, with Notes. By Colonel 
Colomb. (Longmans.) 


ton, Col. Colomb’s royalist strains are equally calculated 
to rejoice the Cavaliers of Berkshire, to whose attention 
we commend the “ fourteen staves” and their illustrative 
notes, literary and musical. 

Me. Asupte’s Fac-simtLe Reprints —We have re- 
ceived from Mr. Ashbee three more of those occasional 
reprints of rare and curious tracts, which he reproduces 
in fac-simile in a way to gladden the hearts of such lovers 
of our Early Literature as are unable to procure the ori- 
ginals. These are No. XVII. John Taylor the Water 
Poet's Drinke and Welcome, or the Famouse Historie of 
the most Paris of Drinks in Use now in the Kingdomes of 
Great Brittaine and Ireland: with an especiall Declara- 
tion of the potency, vertue, and operation of our English 
Ale, from the edition of 1637, full of curious illustrations 
of the various “ tipples” in which our forefathers were 
wont to indulge. No. XVIII. Strange and Wonderfull 
Prophecies by the Lady Eleanor Audeley, who is’ yet 
alive and lodgeth in Whitehall, from the edition of 1649. 
We wish this reprint had been accompanied by a few 
notes as to the authoress, and explaining how far the 
present tract is connected ‘with the same writer’s Pro- 
phecie against the Roman Catholic Religion, published in 
1633. We suspect the inquisy will repay the trouble. 
The third (No. XX.) is a reprint from the edition of 1641 
of The Generous Usurer Mr. Nevill in Thames Street, 
who allowed his Maid usually a Black-pudding to Din- 
ner, &c. 

PAMPHLETS LATELY RECEIVED.— We receive from 


time to time many pamphlets, which our limited space | 


prevents us from noticing as we should desire. But 
as among them must be many which possess special 
interest for some or other of our readers, we may be 
doing service to them and to the authors by the mere 
announcement of their appearance. The following is a 
list of those which have lately reached us:—“A Handy 
Book of Privy Council Law: 1. Ecclesiastical Cases; 2. 
Patent Cases” (Pickering).—“ George W. Childs: a 
Biographical Sketch,” by James Parton (Collins, Philadel- 
hia ).—“ Stretched out upon the Waters; a pamphlet bear- 
ing upon the Form of the Earth, by E. H. Riches, LL.D. 
(Stevenson Merlin and Arthur,” an Essay, privately 


If the work just now mentioned | 
is one calculated to delight the Covenanters of Northamp- | 


printed for the use of the Early English Text Society, 
“ The Birmingham Free Libraries, The Shakespeare Me. 
morial Library, and The Fine Art Gallery,” by J, 4. 
Langford, LL.D. (Hall & English, Birmingham),—«“4 
| Letter to the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D, ig 
Answer to his Essay against the Johannite Authorship 
| of the Fourth Gospel,” by Kentish Bache (Kitto).—“The 
| Beauties and Utility of a Library ; forming the Student's 
| Guide to Literature, Science, and Art,” &c., by Geo 
| Vasey (Thompson, Toronto).—* Hindoo View of Cholera, 
a Lecture by Golaub Sing, M.D.” (Civil Service Supply 
Association ).—*“ An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, in a way hitherto unexampled,” by Robert Young 
(G. A. Young, Edinburgh).—“ Notes, with Emendations, 
on the Lexicon of Hesychius,” by D. A. Ferrari, I.U.D,; 
selected and edited by W. Brown, M.A. (Longmans).— 
“North’s Plutarch: Notes as to a Copy of this work in 
| the Greenock Library, supposed to have been Shak- 
spere’s,” by Allan Park Paton (Greenock). 


Tue “Manx Lemon” Funn.— We little thought, 
when calling attention lately (ante, p. 409) to the new 
library issue of Punch, that we should so soon have to 
announce an appeal on behalf of “the widow and un- 
married daughters” of him who was for so many years 
its ruling spirit—the late Mr. Mark Lemon. Hear what 
| those who knew him best say of him in Punch :— 


| “Mark Lemon.—<A public appeal is being made in aid 
| of the widow and unmarried daughters of the lamented 
friend who so long and so admirably directed this peri- 
odical, and whose unexpected death left those ladies in 
* straitened circumstances.’ It is impossible for those 
who, under the wise and gentle guidance of Marx 
Lemon, assisted him for years in the production of Punch, 
to abstain from expressing their deep gratification at the 
warm and generous tributes which the announcement has 
called forth to the character and to the labours of their 
lost friend. All that has been so kindly said in his 
honour they gratefully confirm, and they deeply regret 
that they have also to confirm t:e assurance that there is 
urgent necessity for such an appeal.” 

Nothing we could say could add to the touching earnest- 
ness of these words; but some who read them may be 
glad to be informed that the Treasurer to the Mark 
Lemon Founp is the Rev. R. Blaker, Ifield, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


We learn from The Atheneum that Mr. A. Gardner, 
of Paisley, is about to reprint with fresh critical and bio- 
graphical notes, the collection of songs, ballads, and 
poetical pieces of the poet Motherwell, first collected and 
edited in 1819 under the title of the Harp of Renfrew- 

| shire. Mr. Gardner also proposes an additional volume 
of Selections from the Writings of Renfrewshire Poets. 


“Tne Inpian Antiquary.”—Under this title a new 
monthly journal is announced, intended to act as a me- 
dium of intercommunication between Archeologists and 
Orientalists in India, Europe, and America. 

Mr. Taornercrort is the successful competitor for 
Mr. Brown’s fountain at the foot of Park Lane. His 
design will consist of a semi-allegorical group in hongur 
of Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Milton.— Guardian. 


| 
! BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
hose names and addresses 


| the geatiemen by whom they are required, w! 
are given for that purpose :— 
WINkLE’s CaTHeprats. Vol. III. Large paper, or in parts com- 
mencing at No. 37. 
Staur 
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NOGRAPHIB CHRETIENNE, in French. 
Ww more Teompniet, 1848, being an account of his conversion. 
BROMLEY'S CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 
Wanted by A. F., St. John's Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 
ToroeRaPHicaL MEMORANDA OF THE WARD OF FARRINGDON 
TTHOUT. 
Wena by Mr. James Yeowell, 68, Thornhill Road, Barnsbury, N 
lish Manuscripts. 
emery fork Service Books. 
Prints by Snyderhoof and Stoop. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


PMatices ta Correspondents. 


Ovr CuristMaAs Number, to be published on Saturday 
the 16th, will as usual contain a number of interesting 
papers on Folk Lore, Popular Antiquities, Old Ballads, 
éc. &e. 


Ovip, Jon.—Consult the notes on Falsta ing 
h (Act V. Se. 5) of the Merry Wives o' sor in 
Be Variorum ! Shakespeare, ed. 1821. 


R. S—The communication has not drawn forth any 
reply. 

Avomeon.—“ The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,” by W. S. 
Gilbert is in the Bab Ballads. Hotten, Piccadilly. 
“ Magdalena, or the Spanish Duel,” by J. F. Waller, was 
issued by the late firm of Orr & Co. “The Charity 
Dinner,” by Lichfield Moseley, appeared within the last 
two years in All ‘the Year Round, and will be published 
shortly, with other - suitable for Penny Readings, by 
Messrs. Warne & C 

W. H. P.—For Print-Dealers Catalogues see “ N. & Q.” 
4S. vii. 143. 

A.C. B.— The proverb is a Dutch one: “ Spreken is 
zilver, zwijgen is gond.” Speaking is silver, silence is 
gold. “N.& Q.” ti. 452. 

G. M. B.— The name of Nelly Gwyn's first admirer, and 
for whom she obtained a commission in the Guards, was 
Robert Duncan or Dungan. ( Cunningham's Story of Nell 
Gwyn, p. 27.) Jt is doubtful, how ever, whether Duncan 
was her first love from the notice of her in “N, & Q.” 3°4 
8. i. 286. 

Iexoramus. — The distinction between sanitary and 
sanatory is given in “ N. & Q,” 8, v. 483. 

J. B, Warune (Southampton Street).— The lines— 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
Bat—why did you kick me down stairs ?” 
are supposed to be by J. P. Kemble. They appeared 
anonymously in An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 1785, 
i. 15, and occur again in The Panel, Act I. Sc. 1, a farce 
by J.P. Kemble, 1788. Consult “ N. '& Q.” 284 §. vii. 176, 
and viii. 37. 

G. J. Norman —For notices of Statute 
Fairs consult Brand's Popular Antiquities, ed. 1849, 
ii, 455 ; Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 644; and “ N. & Q. 
1* S, iii, 328, 396; iv. 42, 190. 

W. H. N.—Eadgitha or Eadgytha. 

R. F. M.’s suggestion is a natural one, but some of the 
chief houses deal only with the trade. f 

R. J. R.—We do not find that Lowndes ascribes the 
Report of the Trial of Christopher Love to Dr. Robert 
the was the author poetical piece, 

e Trag Christopher led to 
the Trial, edit. 1660. 

W. H. P.—The word anecdot 
Disraeli published Lothair ; 
“All history, therefore, being 

» upon anecdotage, 


was in use before Mr. 
or De Quincey remarks, 
vil partly, and some of it 
must be a tissue of lies,” 


C. B. T. (Eton).—St. Stephen’s, by Lord Lytton, only 
made one volume, edit. 1860, pp. 136. The Earl of Derby 

is noticed in The New Timon, 1846, by the same can” 

W. H. L. (King’s-Lynn).— Antonio Verico, engraved 
on copper at Fi , was born about 1775, and practised 
as an artist at Rome. He engraved several beautiful pic- 
tures in stipple, and executed also other kinds of engraving. 
In these works he followed the style of R. Morghen. For 
= of his works consult Nagler, K iinstler- Lanieen, xx. 


J.C. C, (Belper).— 


Some curious notes on Deer 8 


red in “N. & Q.” 2"4 §, iii. 47, 99, 137, 195; 34 8. 
xii, 186. 
H. H. (Dublin).— Our corr t is advised to sub- 


mit his list of old books to some Taading Dublin second- 
hand bookseller, 


Errata.—4* §, viii. p. 441, col. ii. line 13 from bottom, 
for “tullet” read “tallet”; p. 442, col. i. line 22, for 
“ Lorkinge” read “ Lockinge” ; same col. line 45, for 
“three” read “ these.” 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 
exception. 

All communic**’ san ogi be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
43, Wellington St-cet, W.C 

To all communications should ibe affixed iy name and abies of 
not necessarily ot good 

t 


RU NDEL SOCIRT Y, 24, Ory Bonn Street, W.— 
The Collection of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, arran: 
‘ior Exhibition, are OPEN DALLY to the free inspection of the public. 
The Chromo-lithogra) shs and Engravings, which are sold to the Public 
as well as to the of the at prices varying from 7s. 6d. 
to 2/. 2s., include Reproductions from the Works of Giotto, Masaccio, 
Lippi, Fra Afigelico, Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, a Peru- 
ino, Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. Yinci, Luini, A. del Sarto, 
azzi, Michael Angelo. Raphael, Memling, Van Eyck, A. Direr, &c. 
Prospectuses, containing terms of Membership, and Priced and De- 
scriptive List of Publications, will ees pont, | t free, on application to 
the Office AYNARD, Secretary. 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Ready on Number XX1., for Christmas, price 2d. 
COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR SMOKERS. 
The Dublin Magazine u Tobacco Question.—The 
Anti-Tobaccoite.—Pen and Pencil Pleasantries.—Romance of a Ci 

—Smokers in Embryo.—The enchanted Pipe.—The Use of a 8 

&c. &e. 

London : WM. ALLEN, 11, Stationers’ Hall Court; EDWARD COX, 
102, (hence Lane ;, CHARLES JENKINS, 27, Sidmouth Street, 
Gray's Inn Road. 

Edinburgh : HENRY ROBINSON, 1, Greenside Place. 
Office of the Tobacco Plant, 10, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 
Annual Subscription, 2s. post free. 


Valuable Library and Interesting Collection of Monastic and other 
Seals, Rubbings of Early Brasses, Cuttings, &c., of the late CHARLES 
Speyce, Esq., of the Admiralty. 


Ms ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
heir Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Fleet Street ond), om 
M ESDAY, DECEMBER 12, at One o'clock iby order of =xecu- 
tors), the valuable LIBRARY of the late CHARLES SPENCE, ESQ., 
Member of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Soc iety, tS 
Archeological, Antiquarian, and Topographical Books, 
Works in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Poetry, 
Drama, &c. Also the interesting Collection of Fac-similes of A 
Episcopal, Baronial, and other Seals; carefully executed Rubbings 
Early rasses, Cuttings and Carvings, Oil Paintings, Old China, &ec. 
Catalogues forwarded on egolie ation. 


‘0 BOOK: BUYERS. & Wurirttr will 
send, t free, on application, their new Catal of Curious, 

Useful, and Scarce Books’ MAYHEW & WILITTLE, 6, Vinegar 
Yard, Brydges Street, W.C., side of Drury Lane Theatre. 


OINS. Valuable Collection for disposal: com- 
in Gold, wer, and Copper. ‘Togs Toge’ with Printed 
priced Catalogues, ication 

H. R. West Mount, Road, Derby. 
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THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8yo, price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 784 pp. 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM 1641 


TO 1705-6, 


AND A SELECTION OF HIS FAMILIAR LETTERS. 
Edited by WILLIAM BRAY, ESQ. 
WITI FRONTISPIECE AND FULL INDEX. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE. 
No. 146. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Price te. 


CONSENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1.—" CHRISTINA NORTH.” Chapters I.—V. 


MORNING IN ILERIES;: THE BUD—THE 
BLOSSOM. 
3." LEGAL EDUCATION.” By ALBERT VENN DICEY. 


«—"A DAY AT COMO.” By HONOR BROOKE. 
THIRTY-ONE.” 
6—" THE ARTS IN CAPTIVITY.” 


7.—" THE FIRST REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION.” 


FROM A VAGABOND'S 


"A WEEK IN THE WEST. 
NOTE-BOOK.” Part IV. 
“COME.” By W. H. POLLOCK. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by WittramM Bu ack, Author 


of “A Daughter of Heth,” entitled,“ The Strange 


Adventures of a Phaeton,” will commence in| 


"s Magazine for January. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


Just published, post 8vo, price 6s. 


OTABILIA:; or Curious and Amusing Facts 

many Things. Explained and Illustrated by JOHN 

dite Xe Author of" Ancestral Stories,” “ Nooks and Corners of Eng- 


& FARRAN, St. Paul's 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. 
The Author's Edition. 


Just published, a New School Baigen. complete in 1 vol. 12mo, price 7s. 
cloth. 


OLLENDORFF’S METHOD 


or 
Learning to Read, Write, and Speak a 
Language in Six Months. 
Adapted to the German by DR. H. G. OLLENDORFF. | 
London: WHITTAKER & CO.; and DULAU & CO.; and to be had | 
of any Bookseller. | 


DEIGHTON, BELL, ‘AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 
JOURNEYS ON FOOT IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF THE FORTY YEARS’ WANDERINGS. 
UNDERTAKEN IN CONNEXION WITH THE ORDNANCE 
SURVEY OF SINAI AND THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


Br E. H. PALMER, M.A., 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambri 


With Maps and Numerous —- from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings taken on the Spot by the Sinai 
Survey Expedition, and C. F. Trrwurrt Drake. 


CREED OR NO CREED. 


} Three Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge, ia 
October, 1871. 


By J. B. PEARSON, M.A., 
| Fellow of St. John’s College, and Vicar of Horni Cc 
Price 2s. 


| THE NEW TABLE OF LESSONS: 
With the TABLE of LESSONS and « TABULAR COMPARISON 
of the OLD and NEW PROPER LESSONS for SUNDAYS 
; and HOLY-DAYS. 
Explained by W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D., 


Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
Westminster. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By C. 8. C. 


Price 5s. 


“ They bear the impress of Cambridge on almost every page... 
Comic recollections of childhood, much L the vein of of the older Hood, 
acrostics, parodies, c! . and imitations of M. 
Tupper, Latin Verse of n . and ‘really skilful transla- 
tions from the Classics are “found in ti in this volume.” —Guardian. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & co. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 


OOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Be with, 
Binding for the Trade.—J. 
Hill, London. 18 


moderate Prices. Librarians and others 
yo furnished for large quantities. 
ELLE, No. 9, Old Bailey, Ladgate 
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MESSRS. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS. 


HOLBEIN AND HIS TIME. 
By PROFESSOR WOLTMANN. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 


—— th Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief 
vel. Ato, of Holbein. 6d. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES; 


Or, the Archipelago of the Canaries. 


By M. PEGOT OGIER. 
Translated by FRANCES LOCOCK. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MEMORIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By ROBERT COWTAN. 
With a Photograph of Marochetti's Bust of Panizzi. 8vo, lis. 


JERUSALEM: 
The City of Herod and Saladin. 
BY 


WALTER BFSANT, M.A., and E. H. PALMER, M.A., 


Imoner's Professor of Arabic in the Puivereity of Cambridge, 
me F and Fellow of St. John's College 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS IN WAR TIME: 


Being Notes of = Germany in the 
By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Suites! in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Clarendon Press Publications. 


This day in 8vo, price 2is., 


GEOLOGY OF THE VALLEY OF THE 

HAMES. By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 

Gan in the University of Oxford. With Coloured Maps and 
numerous I]lustrations. (This day. 


SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments. 

Edited with English Notes and Introduction, by LEWIS CAMP- 

BELL, LL.D., Professor of Greek in_the University of St. An- 

drews. 2 vols. Vol. I. containing (£dipu > (Edipus 
Tannus, and Antigone. 8vo, lis. (Just ready. 


This day, medium 8vo, price 2!s. Vol. ITI. of 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOCUMENTS relating to GREAT and AED. 
Edited after SPELMAN and WILKINS, by A. W. HADDAN, 

B.D., and Professor STUBBS, (Vol. Vol. in the 

press. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., sometime Professor of 
“ao at Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. (This day. 

page attests Mr. Earle's thorough knowledge of English in 

al stages, of the living Teutonic languages."’— 4 cademy. 
“A work calculated to be of great use to students who have gained 
familiarity with one or two grammars, and wish to know something of 
common principles underlying them. As it appears to our judg- 
ment, after an attentive perusal, it is the work of a competent scholar 
ilhustrating with much copiousness a subject with which he has long 

familiar." Guardian. 


ORIGINIS HEXAPLORUM QUZ 
SUPERSUNT : sive, Veterum Inter; re Grecorum in totum 
Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta., Edidit F. FLELD, A.M. Tom, I. 
Fase. I, 4to, 16s. (This day. 

SPECIMENS OF. ENGLISH LITERA- 

* to the “ Shepheardes Kalender,” a.p. 
With Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the REV. W. W.SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, price rhe Say, 

Oxrorp: Printed at the CLarENDoN Press, 

And published by MACMILLAN & CO, London, Publishers to 

niversity. 


Smith, Elder, and Co.’s New Works. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 

With | oy DU MAURIER and 8S. L. 

Told by One of the 7,500,000 who voted 

ont y MM. ERckMANN-CuATRiAX. (With an Illustra- 


A PLAY. Dy Marre 

“ COLLE Sv. OPPIDANS:" of Eton Life. 
The V' AG and LOSS of 

SOLUS CUM SOLA. Ape 

LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Tilustration. ) 


“ A Defeat.” 
. A“ Change of Front.” 
os: With a Pasha. 


63. Atlee on his Travels. 
64. Greek meets Greek. 


A NEW POEM BY MR. BROWNING. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
of SOCIETY. By ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 
(Yearly ready. 
EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KEDIVE. 


By the REV. F. BARHAM ZINCKE, one of Her Majesty Chap- 
laine. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By 


SIR EDWARDES and — ME 
E, ESQ., C.B. th Portrait. 2 vols, demy 8v 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the. Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. DR. WILHELM LUBKE, Pro- 
f= ade ot Art-History at the Po technicum at Stuttgart. Trans- 
lated by F. E. BUNNETT. 377 Til llustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


THE GARDEN and the CITY; with other Con- 


trasts and Parallels of Scripture. By the MAC- 
MILLAN, Author of “ Bible Teachings in n Bvo. 


GOLDEN HISTORIES. By W. oa W. CALL. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ESSAYS. By the Author of “Vera” and “The 
Hotel du Petit St.-Jean.” Crown 8vo. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Six Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Sculpture, given before the U of in 
Michaelmas Term, 1890. By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. With 
Illustrations. vo. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Ele- 
ments of Political Economy. By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 8vo. 
MAN and WIFE. By Wirxm Corts. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Next week. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. By 


CHARLES LEVER. New and Cheaper Edition. Five Llustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of “ Behind 
the Veil.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

MAN and his DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay to- 
wards the Interpretation of Nature. By JAMES HINTON. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVELS. 

ANNIE: “an EXCELLENT PERSON.” By E. S. 
MAINE, Author of “ Among Strangers.” Post 3vo. 

SISTERS and WIVES. By Saran Tytixr, Author 


of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Nut Brown Maid,” “ Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls,” &c. Post 8vo. (Next > 


KNOWN to NONE: a Village Romance. Post 8yo, 


(Ready. 
THE ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
By GEORGE MEREDETE. (Reprinted jfrom the CornAill 


gazine.) 3 vols. (Ready. 
“ In ‘ Harry Rich i’ Mr. Meredith has d his genius with 
unwonted clearness, and, under the guise of a romance, worked 


gu 
out a careful study in moral physiology. The book abounds in varied 
and descriptions of Not a page can be care- 


dee NN A of its human sympathy. complete the attractions of a 
book in every sense remarkable.” —Daily News. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CU., 15) WATERLOO PLACE: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. VIII. Dee. 2, 


“UNIVERSITY CLARET,” 12s. per Dozen (Bottles included) 


SUPPLIED TO THE PRINCIPAL LONDON CLUBS, MANY OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
MESSES, MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, ere. 


VICHY WATERS COMPANY, 27, Margaret Street, Regent Street, 
General Depot for all Mineral Waters. 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured to meet an universal! perteneed want, ¢. 
Paper which shal combine perfectly smooth smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peuniiasttice completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only. ng & great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a equally we adapted for or 

The NEW VELLUM WOV CLUB-Ht R surpasses 
all others for ay of ~+ “acl icacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to ite qurability or in any way affecting its 

—A Sample Packet, containing an rtment of the v: 
izes, post for 4 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & and Sole Vendors, 


ILBERT J. FRENC Hi, 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. 
sound hip, and 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
__ 109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


TA PESTRY PAPERHANGINGS 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
108, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


E NEW GENTLEMAN'S GOLD WATCH, 
KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Mil. 
NES’ Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset H 
These Watches have many points of Special ara 
E LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 
holding the Book, Writing-Desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., 
at any angie or elevation, over a Bed, Sofa, Sw Chair, Ship's Berth, 
Carriage or Garden Seat. A used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to 
I and bly adapted for India. A most useful 
and elegant Gift. Prices S00 50s.,and upwards. Drawings post-free. 
J. CARTER, 5, Landen. ' w. 


The remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEART- — 


best 
B GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: and 
t for de: icate constitutions, especially adapted for LADS 
REN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & Pre Street, London, 


J POOLE'S GRARDEST BOOK STALL 
e EUROPE, 15, 16, 38, and 39, BOOKSELLERS’ ae. Be 
SECOND, or general one, ready ina = 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6¢. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, os Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
(Reliet), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
1,000, ished Steel Crest Dies engraved from &, 
two from 5s.; three letters, ‘trom Te. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of h 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & 00, 
No.3 MANILA HOARE ition, i “Bo 
Price 0s. per box. Orders to be eccompanied by ren 

N.B. oe Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


HARTA ‘PERFECTA. —This new and beautifal 
NOTE PAPER is the most perfect ever made. 
varies, is free You 
pl A ery nice, likely to 
Speci packets containing six varieties post free, ls. 


JENNER & KNEWSTUB., to the Queen & Prince of vie. ae 
Case Makers, Diesinkers, Stationers, and a Engravers, %, 
James's Street, and 66, Jermyn Street, London, W. 


LEA ‘AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
FEE © 


“ THR an GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles andiaile 


& BLA’ 


DIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
Sold in and Bo: 
Row, Russell Square’ Landes 
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